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“My muster! 

And who made him my master? 

I'm a man as much as he is. 

I'm a better man than he is. 

I know more about business than he does 

I am a better manager than he is. 

I can read and write 

better than he can. 

And I’ve learned it all myself", 
and no thanks to him. 
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JXoporue flpyBbjr! 

Mbi npeAAaraeM BaM poMaH aivrepHKaHCKOH nncaTejib- 
HMu,bi, no6opHMu,bi ocBoSoTKAeHHH ncrpoB ot paScTBa, Tap- 
pneT BiMep-CToy (1811-1896) noA Ha3BamieM «Xh>kh- 

Ha AHAH TOMa», KOTOpblH B CBOe BpeMH BCKOJIbIXHyjI BCK) 
AMepHKy h Bbi3oaji BOJiHy conyBCTBHH b ApyrHx CTpaHax. 
IlMcaTejibHHpa nouijia no cTonaM oTpa — nacTopa, koto- 
pbiti HeoAHonpaTHO CKpbiBaji y ce6n 6erjibix nerpoB. Jln- 
TepaTypHbiM TBopnecTBOM Bnnep-CToy 3aHHMajiacb bcio 
>KH 3Hb. OHa Hanncajia pha noBecTeii, b ochobhom, rjw. 

Teii, ho cjiaBy npHHec en poMaH «Xn>KHHa a^A** ToMa». 

Oh 6biJi HanenaTaH b 1852 roAy — b tot nepnoA, KorAa 

6opb6a npoTMB paGoBJiaAOHMH b AMepHKe CTOHJia b u,eH- 
Tpe BHHMaHHH o6mecTBa h no3>Ke npHBejia k rpajKAaHCKoii 
Boi'nie CeBepa npoTHB pa6oBjiaAeJibnecKoro lOra. C Tex nop 
npouijio ynce nojiTopa ctojicthh, a «Xn>KHna ahah ToMa» 
HCHBeT. JIioah pa3Hbix noKOjieHnii, HHTan poMaH, He mo- 
ryT OCTaTbCH paBHOAyillHbIMH K CTpaAaHHHM My>KeCTBeH- 
noro abah ToMa, c 6ecnoKOHCTBOM cjieABT 3a nepHneTHH- 
mh no6era CMejioii 3jiH3bi, conyBCTByioT 6opb6e 3a cbo6o- 
Ay ^TKopATKa Xappnca, BocxnmaioTCH H3o6peTaTejibHocTbK> 
ropAoii K3 cch, HeHaBHABT HcecTOKoro luiaHTaTopa Jlerpn. 

Toro T iTo6bi ^iTenne otoh khhth Gbijio a-^ih Bac He 
TOJIbKO HHTepeCHbIM, HO H nOJie3HbTM, BHHMaTeJIbHO H3V- 

naftTe pa3i>HCHOHHH hohhthh, xapaKTepitbix ajib toh ano- 
xh, noMemeHHbie nocjie Ka^KAoii rjiaabi. TaM >Ke upmboamt- 
ch nepeBOA peAKnx cjiob h TpyAHbix cl)pa3. y Bac Taione 

eCTb B03MO>KHOCTb HaHTH BHaneHHe MHOTHX HOBbIX CJIOB B 

cjiOBapuKe, KOTopbiit HaxoAHTcn b KOHpe khhth. ynpa>KHe- 
hhh noMoryT BaM BbiynnTb HOBbie aHiviHHCKne cjiOBa w Bbi- 
pameHHH h HayHHTbcn npaBHjibHO ynoTpe6jmTb nx b penn. 
JKejiaeM ycnexa! 
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CHAPTER 1 

Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in February, 
two gentlemen were sitting alone over their wine, in 
a dining-room, in the town of P—, in Kentucky. There 
were no servants present, and the gentlemen seemed to 
be discussing some important subject. 

One of the men, strictly speaking, couldn’t be called 
a gentleman. He was a short man, with coarse, common¬ 
place features, and with that swaggering manner which 
shows a low man who is trying to elbow his way up¬ 


ward in the world. He was dressed in a vest of many 
colours, and a blue neckerchief with yellow spots. His 
hands were large and coarse, with many rings on his 
fingers; and he wore a heavy gold watch-chain. 

His companion, Mr. Shelby, had the appearance of 
a gentleman. The two men were sitting in his house. As 
we said before, they were in the middle of an important 
conversation. 

“That is the way I should arrange this matter,” said 
Mr. Shelby. 

“I can’t do it that way — I positively can’t, 
Mr. Shelby,” said the other man, holding up a glass of 
wine between his eyes and the light. 

“Why? The fact is, Haley, Tom is an uncommon fel¬ 
low. He’s certainly worth that money,” said Mr. Shel¬ 
by. “He is a good, honest fellow. He manages my 
whole farm like a clock. I trust him with everything 
I have, — money, house, horses. I let him come and go 
round the country. Last winter I let him go to Cincin¬ 
nati alone, to do business for me, and bring home five 
hundred dollars. Tom comes back, sure enough. 1 knew 
he would. Some fellows, they say, said to him — ‘Tom, 
why don’t you run away to Canada?’ ‘Ah, Master trust¬ 
ed me, and I couldn’t,’ — they told me about it. I am 
sorry to part with Tom, I must say. You should let 
him cover the whole debt, Haley, if you had any con¬ 
science.” 

“Well, I’ve got just as much conscience as any man 
in business can afford to keep — just a little,” said the 
slave trader. “You know. I’m always ready to help my 
friends. But this time you ask too much.” 

The trader poured out some more brandy. 

“Well, then, Haley, what do you want?” said 
Mr. Shelby, after a long period of silence. 
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“Well, haven’t you a boy or a girl that you could 

throw in with Tom?” 

“Hum! None that I don’t need myself. To tell the 
truth, only hard necessity makes me sell at all. I don’t 
like parting with any of my workers. That’s a fact.” 

At that moment the door opened, and a small quad¬ 
roon boy, four or five years old, entered the room. There 
was something in his appearance remarkably beautiful. 
His black hair, fine as silk, hung in curls about his round 
face. A pair of large dark eyes, full of fire and softness, 
looked out from under the rich, long lashes. 

“Ah, come here, Jim Crow,” said Mr. Shelby. 

The child came up, and the master patted the curly 
head. 

“Show this gentleman how you can dance and sing,” 
said Mr. Shelby. 

The boy began singing one of negro songs in a clear 
voice, accompanying his singing with comic movements 
of the hands, feet, and whole body, all in perfect time 
to the music. 

“Bravo!” said Haley, throwing him a piece of an or¬ 
ange. 

“Now, Jim, walk like old Uncle Cudjoe, when he has 
the rheumatism,” said his master. 

At once the child’s back humped up. He took his 
master’s stick and began walking around the room, imi¬ 
tating an old sick man. 

Both gentlemen laughed. 

“Bravo! What a young one!” said Haley. “Tell you 
what, give me the boy, and I’ll settle the business.” 

At this moment, the door was pushed gently open, 
and a young quadroon woman, about twenty-five, entered 
the room. It was clear that she was the boy’s mother. 
She had the same beautiful dark eyes with long lashes. 


the same silky black hair. The dress set off to advan¬ 
tage her fine body. 

The slave trader looked at the young woman in admi¬ 
ration. 

“Well, Eliza?” asked her master, as she stopped. 

“I was looking for Harry, sir,” she said. 

“Well, take him away then,” said Mr. Shelby. 

The woman left the room, carrying the child on her 
arm. 

“There’s a girl,” said the trader, turning to him in 
admiration, “You might make a fortune on that one girl 
in Orleans, any day.” 

“I don’t want to make a fortune on her,” said 
Mr. Shelby, dryly. 

He opened a bottle of fresh wine, and asked his com¬ 
panion’s opinion of it. 

“Excellent, sir!” said the trader. 

He turned and slapped his hand on Shelby’s shoul¬ 
der, and said: 

“Come, what will you take for the girl?” 

“Mr. Haley, I can’t sell her,” said Shelby. “My wife 
would not part with her for her weight in gold.” 

“Ay, ay! Women always say such things. Just show 
them how many watches, dresses, ear-rings you can buy 
with that gold.” 

“I say no, Haley, and I mean no,” said Shelby, decid¬ 
edly. 

“Well, will you let me have the boy, then?” asked 
the trader. 

“What on earth can you want with the child?” said 
Shelby. 

“Why, I’ve got a friend that’s going into this busi¬ 
ness — wants to buy handsome boys to raise for the mar¬ 
ket. He wants to sell them as waiters and doormen, and 
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so on, to rich people, which can pay for handsome ones. It 
sets off the place — a real handsome boy to open door, and 
wait at table. This funny little devil is just the article!” 

“I’d rather not sell him,” said Mr. Shelby, thought¬ 
fully. “I hate to take the boy from his mother, sir.” 

“O, you do? I understand, perfectly. It is unpleasant 
getting on with women, sometimes. I always hate these 
tears and screams. They are very unpleasant,” said Ha¬ 
ley. “But, as I manage business, I generally avoid them, 
sir. When a girl starts screaming like mad all the time, 
it only damages the article. I knew a really pretty girl 
one, in Orleans. The fellow who bought her didn’t want 
her baby. I tell you, she squeezed her child in her arms, 
and talked, and cried. Then they carried off the child, 
and locked her. She just went mad, and died in a week. 
Bad management — that’s what it is.” 

Mr. Shelby did not know what to say, and so he 
said, “Indeed!” 

“It’s strange,” said the slave trader, “but I never 
could beat this into people’s heads. Now, there was Tom 
Loker, my old partner, down in Natchez. He was a clev¬ 
er fellow, only the very devil with niggers. It was on 
principle, you see. It was his system, sir. I used to talk 
to Tom. ‘Why, Tom,’ I used to say, ‘when your girls 
cry, what’s the use of shouting and whipping them? It’s 
ridiculous, and it’s bad for your girls. Sometimes they 
get ugly. Why can’t you speak to them kindly? It goes 
better and it pays better,’ I say. But Tom couldn’t do it, 
and he spoiled so many for me, that I had to break off 
with him, though he was a good fellow.” 

“And do you find your ways of managing do the 
business better than Tom’s?” said Mr. Shelby. 

“Yes. You see, when I can, I take care of the un¬ 
pleasant parts, like selling children. Get the girl out of 


the way. When it’s done, and can’t be helped, they nat¬ 
urally get used to it,” went on the trader. “You, Ken¬ 
tucky people, spoil your niggers. You mean well, but it’s 
not real kindness. Now, a nigger, you see, can be sold to 
a man who won’t be kind to him. And life would come 
much harder on him. I think, Mr. Shelby, that I treat 
niggers just about as well as it’s right to treat them.” 

“It’s a happy thing to be satisfied,” said Mr. Shelby. 

“Well,” said Haley, after a while. “What do you 
say?” 

“I’ll think the matter over, and talk with my wife,” 
said Mr. Shelby. “Come this evening, between six and 
seven, and you’ll have my answer.” 

“Of courses,” said the slave trader. 

He put on his coat and left. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

Kentucky — KeHTyKKH; caMwii ceBepHuii H3 pa6oBjia- 
7i;ejTT> T iecKHx, tokttbtx nrraTOB 
strictly speaking — CTporo roBopn 

with that swaggering manner which shows a low man 
who is trying to elbow his way upward in the 
world — c TaKoii pa3BH3Hoii Mauepon noBe^eHHH, ko- 
Topaa BbiflaeT nejioBeKa 113 HH30B, cTapaiomerocn bo 
hto 6bi to hh CTajio npojie3TB b Bbicmne Kpyrn o6iu,e- 
CTBH 

I trust him with everything I have — H Mory /joBepHTb 
eiwy Bee, ueivr Bjiafleio 

You should let him cover the whole debt, Haley, if you 
had any conscience. —• BaM cjiefloaajio B3HTb ero b 
ynjia r ry ecero Moero AOJira, ecjrn 6bi y Bac 6bijia xoTb 
KanjIH C0B6CTH. 
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throw in with Tom — AaTb BnpHAauy k ToMy 
quadroon — KBapTepoH; nejiOBeK, poahbuihhch y MyjiaT- 
kh h 6 ejioro; HMeiomuft neTBepTb HerpuTHHCKoii kpobh 
Jim Crow — Kpoy; nepcoHfUK nonyjiHpHoii napo- 

Ahhhoh neceHKH, KOTopyio ucnojinajiH 6ejn>ie My3biKaH- 
tbi, 3arpnMnpoBaHHbie iioa HerpoB; uo3>Ke b io>KHbix 
niTaTax 6bijm npHHHTbi Tan Ha3biBaeMbie 3aKOHbi JX^ku- 
Ma Kpoy — 3aKOHbi o pacoBOH cerperaqnH 
all in perfect time to the music — HAeajibno coSjnoAan 

My3bIKaJIbHbIH PHTM 

The dress set off to advantage her fine figure. — Iljia- 
Tbe BbiroAHO iiOAHepKHBajio ee npeKpacHyio (Jmrypy. 
What on earth can you want with the child? — 3aneM, 
cKa^KHTe Ha mhjioctb, BaM noHaAo6HJiCH otot peSeHOK? 
It sets off the place — 3 to ynpamaer aom 
just the article — TOBap hto hbao 

Orleans = New Orleans — HoBbiii Opjiean; ropoA b niTa- 
Te JlynanaHa 

Natchez — Hamea; ropoA Ha pene MnccHCHrm 
on principle — H3 npHHU,Hiia 

And life would come much harder on him. — FIotom 
eMy 6yAeT ropa3AO TH>Kejiee. 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) Where did the meeting of the two gentlemen take 
place? 

2) Who was Mr. Haley? 

3) Why did he come to see Mr. Shelby? 
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4) What was Shelby’s opinion about Tom? 

5) Why did the slave trader ask Shelby to include 
Harry in the agreement? 

6) Why did Shelby refuse to sell Eliza? 

7) Why did he ask the trader to come for an answer 
in the evening? 

2. Fill in the names. 

1) _ was wearing a blue neckerchief with yel¬ 

low spots and a heavy gold chain. 

2) _ was a small quadroon boy with black 

curls around his face. 

3) _ was Haley’s ex-partner. 

Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the words from the box. 

fortune conscience articles weight 

1) Shelby knew that his wife wouldn’t part with 

Eliza for her _ in gold. 

2) The slave trader thought that whipping could 

damage the _. 

3) Haley was sure he could afford just a little 
_ in his business. 

4) Haley thought that Shelby could make a _ 

on Eliza. 

2. Fill in prepositions if necessary. 

1) “He manages _ my whole farm like a clock.” 

2) “I let him come and go _ the country.” 
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3) “You, Kentucky people, spoil _ your nig¬ 

gers.” 

4) “I’ll think the matter _ and talk to my wife.” 

Discussing the Text 

1. Describe the conversation between Haley and Shelby. 

2. Talk about Haley. 

1) Describe his appearance. Prove that he didn’t 
look a gentleman. Imagine Mr. Shelby and de¬ 
scribe him. 

2) Buying and selling slaves was Haley’s business. 
Say how he tried to avoid unpleasant moments. 
Haley didn’t like Loker’s system. Why? Was he 
better than his ex-partner? Give your opinion. 


CHAPTER 2 

Mr. Shelby was an average kind of man, good-natured 
and kindly. He was always kind to his slaves, but that 
was only because it made him feel more comfortable to be 
kind. He now was, however, in very great need of money. 
He had speculated a lot and had fallen in debt to a coarse 
slave trader named Haley. And this small piece of infor¬ 
mation is the key to the conversation in the dining-room. 

“How I’d like to kick this fellow down the steps,” 
said Mr. Shelby to himself, as he saw the door closed. 
“How can I sell Tom down south to one of those ter¬ 
rible plantations? And now it must come. And Eliza’s 
child, too! I know that I shall have some problems with 


wife about that. And, for that matter, about Tom, too. 
So much for being in debt. Haley sees his advantage, 
and means to push it.” 

Now, it had so happened that, approaching the door, 
Eliza had heard enough of the conversation to know that 
a trader was making offers to her master for somebody. 
She wanted to stop at the door to listen, but her mis¬ 
tress called her, and she went away. Still she thought 
she heard the trader make an offer for her boy. Could 
she be mistaken? 

“Eliza, girl, what’s wrong with you today?” asked 
her mistress, when Eliza had upset the pitcher with wa¬ 
ter and was abstractedly offering her mistress a long 
nightgown instead of the silk dress she had ordered her 
to bring from the wardrobe. 

“O, missis!” said Eliza, raising her eyes. 

Then she burst into tears. “There was a trader talk¬ 
ing with master. I heard him.” 

“Well, silly child, perhaps there was.” 

“O, missis, would master sell my Harry?” 

And the poor girl threw herself into a chair, and 
sobbed. 

“Sell him! No, you foolish girl! You know your mas¬ 
ter never means to sell any of his servants, as long as 
they behave well. Why, you silly child, who do you 
think would want to buy your Harry? Come, cheer up, 
and help me with my dress. And don’t go listening at 
doors anymore.” 

“Well, but, missis, you would never agree to — to —” 

“Nonsense, child! I would as soon have one of my own 
children sold. But really, Eliza, you are getting too proud 
of that little fellow. A man can’t put his nose into the 
door, but you think he must be coming to buy him.” 

Eliza laughed at her own fears. 
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Mrs. Shelby was a woman of high class, both in¬ 
tellectually and morally. She was a kind-hearted, good 
woman, who watched over her servants, and taught 
them, and nursed them when they were sick. And they, 
in their turn, always went to her with their joys and 
troubles just like children to their mother. 

Iler husband respected her opinion, though he never 
took any part in her efforts himself. So he felt sure, af¬ 
ter his conversation with the trader, that his wife would 
be very sorry if he sold Tom. He also knew that she 
would feel even worse about letting a little child be sold 
away from its mother. 

Mrs. Shelby knew nothing about her husband’s prob¬ 
lems. So she quite sincerely believed that Eliza’s suspi¬ 
cions were wrong. In fact, she stopped thinking about 
them at once. And as she had to prepare an evening vis¬ 
it, that matter passed out of her thoughts. 

Eliza had been brought up by her mistress, from 
childhood, as her favorite. She was married to a bright 
and talented young mulatto man named George Harris 
from a neighbouring plantation. 

This young man had been hired out by his master to 
work in a bagging factory. He had invented a machine 
for cleaning hemp, showing real mechanical genius. He 
was a handsome person with pleasant manners, and was 
a general favorite in the factory. Nevertheless, this young 
man was in the eye of the law not a man, but a thing, 
and his success meant nothing for his vulgar and nar¬ 
row-minded master. He learned about George’s invention 
and came to the factory to see that machine. Mr. Wil¬ 
son, the owner of the factory, received him with great en¬ 
thusiasm. George showed his machine to the master. He 
talked so fluently and looked so handsome, that his mas¬ 


ter felt jealous. Why should his slave be marching round 
the country, inventing machines, and holding up his head 
among gentlemen? He would soon put an end to it. He 
would take him back, and put him to hoeing and digging. 

Mr. Wilson and all the workers were amazed when 
Mr. Harris suddenly said he was taking George home to 
work on the farm. 

“But, Mr. Harris,” protested the manufacturer, “isn’t 
this rather sudden?” 

“What if it is? Isn’t the man mine?” 

“We are ready, sir, to increase his wages.” 

“That’s not the matter, sir. I don’t need to hire any 
of my workers out, unless I decide to do it.” 

“But, sir, he’s very good at this business.” 

“Perhaps he is. He was never much good at anything 
that I ordered him to do.” 

“But only think that he’s the inventor of this ma¬ 
chine,” said one of the workers, rather unluckily. 

“O yes! A machine to do less work, is it? I’m not 
surprised at all that he’s invented it. Let a nigger alone 
for that, any time. They are all such machines them¬ 
selves, every one of them. No, he’ll go back!” 

George said nothing, but he breathed short, and his 
large dark eyes flashed like live coals. He felt a whole 
volcano of bitter feelings inside. Before he did something 
silly, the kindly manufacturer touched him on the arm, 
and said, in a low voice. 

“Don’t do it, George. Go with him. We’ll try to help 
you.” 

George’s master suspected something, though he 
couldn’t hear what was said. He decided to keep the 
power over the young man at any cost. 

George went home with his master. The young man 
said nothing that showed his deep disrespect to him. 
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but it was clear to everyone, who saw him then, that he 
couldn’t become a thing. 

It was during the happy period of work in the fac¬ 
tory that George had seen and married his wife. 
Mrs. Shelby approved of their marriage. They were even 
married in her sitting-room. For a year or two Eliza of¬ 
ten saw her husband, and there was nothing to interrupt 
their happiness, except the loss of two babies. After the 
birth of little Harry, her life became happy again. Eliza 
was a happy woman up to the time that her husband 
was taken to the plantation. 


Helpful Words & Notes 

He had speculated a lot and had fallen in debt to 
a coarse slave trader named Haley. — Oh MHoro 
nrpaji Ha Gupnce h 3aflOJi>Kaji rpyGoiviy paGoToproBpy no 
(JiaMHJiHH Xeiijin. 

down south — Ha ror (B kjjkhmx uiTaTax, pacnonojKeH- 
Hbix no HMJKHeMy TeneHHio penn Mhcchchiih, paGbi 
Tpy^HJiHCb Ha xjionKOBbix njiaHTau,nax, n TaM ycjioBHa 
HX JKH3HH GbIJIH yJKaCHbIMH.) 

for that matter — kojih Ha to iiomno 

So much for being in debt. Haley sees his advantage, 
and means to push it. — Bot hto SHanuT BJie3Tb b 
AOJirn. XeiijiH 3Hae'r, uto h y Hero b pynax, h xoneT 
MeHfl npHHiaTb. 

Mrs. Shelby was a woman of high class, both intellectu¬ 
ally and morally. — Mnccnc Hlejibn Gbina JKeHinHHa 
Hesaypa^Haa, HageaeHHaa Gojibuimsi y.woM h cepAPeM. 

mulatto — MyjiaT; neaoBeK, o«hhm H3 poAHTeaeii KOTopo- 
ro 6bia Herp 


This young man had been hired out by his master to 
work in a bagging factory. — Xo3hhh oTgaa MOJiOAoro 
aeaoBeKa na (JiaGpHKy MeuiKoB. 
machine for cleaning hemp — MauiHHa aji a TpenaHHa 
KOHOnJIH 

in the eye of the law — b raa3ax 3aKona 
put him to hoeing and digging — 3acTaBHT ero B3HTb b 
pynn MOTbiry h aonaTy 
wages — 3apnaaTa (paGonnx) 

he breathed short, and his large dark eyes flashed like 
live coals — oh Taaceao gtimaa, h ero Goabnme TeM- 
Hbie raa3a CBepKaan, KaK pacKaaeHHbie yran 
at any cost — aioGoii peHon 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) What made Shelby sell his slaves? 

2) Who was the person Eliza asked for help? Why? 

3) What did Mrs. Shelby think about Eliza’s suspi¬ 
cions? 

4) What kind of man was Eliza’s husband? 

5) What happened to him? 

6) What did Mr. Wilson promise to George? 

2. Circle the correct answer. 

1) Who raised Eliza? 

a) Eliza’s natural mother 

b) Uncle Tom 

c) Mrs. Shelby 
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2) Which character of the book is described as 
a mulatto? 

a) Harry 

b) Mr. Wilson 

c) George Harris 

3) Who approved of Eliza and George’s marriage? 

a) Mr. Harris 

b) Mrs. Shelby 

c) Mr. Shelby 

m Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

efforts wages debt law offer 


1) Mr. Shelby decided to sell some of his slaves to 

pay the _ to the slave trader. 

2) George was in the eye of the _ not 

a man, but a thing. 

3) The owner of the factory promised to increase 

George’s_. 

4) Mr. Haley made an _ for little Harry. 

5) Mr. Shelby respected his wife but he never took 

any part in her _. 

2. Choose the correct form of the verb. 

1) Mr. Harris said George (invented/had invented) 
a new machine because he was too lazy to work. 

2) Mrs. Shelby was a kind-hearted, good woman who 
(nursed/had nursed) her slaves when they were 
sick. 


3) Mr. Harris suddenly said he (was taking/is tak¬ 
ing) George home to work on the farm. 

Discussing the Text 

1. Complete the sentences. 

1) Shelby wanted to kick Haley down the steps be¬ 
cause... . 

2) Mrs. Shelby stopped thinking about Eliza’s suspi¬ 
cions at once because... . 

3) George’s master took him from the factory back 
to the plantation because... . 

2. Talk about George Harris. 

Explain why he had to return to the fields. What 

was his reaction to his master’s decision? 


CHAPTER 3 

Eliza stood in the verandah, when a hand was laid 
on her shoulder. She turned, and a bright smile appeared 
in her fine eyes. 

“George, is it you? How you frightened me! I am so 
glad you’ve come! Missis’s gone to spend the afternoon 
with some of her friends. So come into my little room, 
and we’ll have the time all to ourselves,” said Eliza. 

They went into a neat little room opening on the ve¬ 
randah, where she often sat sewing, waiting for a call of 
her mistress. 

“Why don’t you smile? Look at Harry — how he 
grows.” 
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The boy stood shyly looking at his father through 
his long curls. 

“Isn’t he beautiful?” said Eliza, kissing the boy. 

“I wish he’d never been born!” said George, bitterly. 
“I wish I had never been born myself.” 

Surprised and frightened, Eliza sat down and burst 
into tears. 

“There now, Eliza, it’s too bad for me to make you 
feel like this, poor girl!” said George. “It’s too bad. You 
are the prettiest woman I ever saw, and the best one 
I ever wish to see. But, oh, I wish I’d never seen you, 
nor you me!” 

“George! George! IIow can you say this? What hap¬ 
pened?” 

“My life is bitter, Eliza. My life is burning out of 
me. I’m a poor, miserable slave, Eliza. What’s the use of 
our trying to do anything? What’s the use of living?” 

“O, dear George, I know how you feel about los¬ 
ing your place in the factory, and you have a hard mas¬ 
ter. But please be patient, and perhaps something will 
change.” 

“Patient!” he said, interrupting her. “Haven’t T been 
patient? Did I say a word when he came and took me 
away, for no reason, from the place where everybody 
was kind to me? I’d paid him truly every cent. They all 
say I worked well.” 

“Well, it is awful,” said Eliza. “But, after all, he is 
your master, you know.” 

“My master! And who made him my master? I’m a man 
as much as he is. I’m a better man than he is. I know 
more about business than he does. I am a better manager 
than he is. I can read and write better than he can. And 
I’ve learned it all myself, and no thanks to him. And now 
what right has he to take me from things I can do, and 


do better than he can, and put me to do work that any 
horse can do?” 

“O, George! George! You frighten me! Why, I never 
heard you talk like this. I’m afraid you’ll do something 
terrible. I understand your feelings, but please be care¬ 
ful!” 

“1 have been careful, and I have been patient, but 
it’s getting worse and worse. I can’t bear it any long¬ 
er. He takes every chance he can get to insult and tor¬ 
ment me. I thought I could do my work well, and have 
some time to read and learn out of work hours. But the 
more he sees I can do, the more he loads on me. He says 
that though I don’t say anything, he sees I’ve got the 
devil in me, and he wants to bring it out. One of these 
days it will come out in a way that he won’t like, or I’m 
wrong!” 

“O dear! What shall we do?” said Eliza. 

“It was only yesterday,” said George. “I was busy 
loading stones into a cart. Young Master Tom stood 
there, slashing his whip so near the horse that the crea¬ 
ture was frightened. I asked him to stop, as politely as 
I could. He just kept right on. I asked him again, and 
then he turned to me, and began striking me. I held his 
hand. He screamed and ran to his father, and told him 
that I was fighting him. He said he’d teach me who was 
my master. He tied me to a tree, and told young master 
that he might whip me till he was tired. And he did do 
it! I’ll make him remember it, some time!” 

The eyes of the young man burned with an expres¬ 
sion that frightened his young wife. 

“Who made this man my master? That’s what I want 
to know!” he said. 

“Well,” said Eliza, sadly, “I always thought that 
I must obey my master and mistress.” 
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“There is some sense in it, for you. They have 
brought you up like a child, and taught you, so that 
you have a good education. But I have been kicked and 
beaten and sworn at. I won’t bear it. No, I won’t!” he 
said, clenching his hand. 

Eliza was silent. She had never seen her husband so 
angry. 

“You don’t know everything. Master said that he’d 
been a fool to let me marry you. He hates Mr. Shel¬ 
by and his people, because they are proud, and hold 
their heads up above him. Yesterday he told me that he 
wouldn’t let me come here anymore. He said I should 
take Mina for a wife and settle down in a cabin with 
her, or he would sell me down river.” 

“Why — but you were married to me!” said Eliza, 
simply. 

“Don’t you know a slave can’t be married? There is no 
law in this country for that. I can’t hold you for my wife, 
if he chooses to part us. And all this may happen to our 
poor child.” 

“O, but master is so kind!” 

“Yes, but who knows? He may die, and then he may 
be sold to nobody knows who.” 

The face of the trader came before Eliza’s eyes. She 
turned pale and looked nervously at the boy, who was 
playing in the verandah. 

“No, no, it’s too much for him,” she thought. “No, 
1 won’t tell him. Besides, it isn’t true. Missis never de¬ 
ceives us.” 

“So, Eliza, my girl,” said the husband, sadly, “I’m 
going.” 

“Going, George! Going where?” 

“To Canada,” said George firmly. “When I’m there. 
I’ll buy you. That’s all the hope we have. You have 


a kind master. He won’t refuse to sell you. I’ll buy you 
and the boy.” 

“And if they catch you?’ 

“They won’t catch me, Eliza. I’ll die first! I’ll be 
free, or I’ll die!" 

“You won’t kill yourself!” 

“No need of that. They will kill me, fast enough. 
They will never get me down the river alive!” 

“O, George, be careful! Don’t do anything bad to 
yourself, or anybody else!” 

“I’ve made some preparations. There are people that 
will help me. Well, now, good-bye,” said George, holding 
Eliza’s hands, and looking into her eyes, without moving. 

They stood silent. Then there were the last words of 
the husband, and bitter sobs of the wife. At last George 
left. 


Helpful Words & Notes 

1 wish he’d never been born! — Jlymne 6bi eMy 6bijio He 

pOflHTbCfl! 

My life is burning out of me. — H nornbaio. 
no thanks to him — 6e3 ero yuacTHa 
out of work hours — b CBo6oa;Hoe BpeMa 
slashing his whip — mejiKaa KHyTOM 
But I have been kicked and beaten and sworn at. — Ho 
a 3Han TOJibKo nnHKH, noboM u pyraHb. 
hold their heads up above him — ne JKejiaiOT c hum 
3H8TbCH 

take Mina for a wife and settle down in a cabin with 
her — B3aTb b aceHbi MuHy u nepebpaTbca k Heii b 
XHJKHHy 
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Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say who: 

1) came to see Eliza. 

2) took every chance to insult and torment George. 

3) complained to Mr. Harris about George. 

4) decided to go to Canada. 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) George ran away from his master because he 
could no longer bear how... . 

2) George asked young Master Tom to stop slashing 
his whip because... . 

3) Mr. Harris hated the Shelbys because... . 

4) George was sure he could buy freedom for Eliza 
and his son because... 

CQ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the verbs from the box. 

obey bear settle down 

1) George couldn’t _ the life under the cruel 

owner. 

2) Eliza always thought that she must _ her 

master and mistress. 

3) Mr. Harris ordered George to _ in Mina’s 

cabin. 

2. Fill in the prepositions out of, on, for, up. 

1) Eliza’s room opened _ the verandah. 


2) George hoped to read and learn _ work 

hours. 

3) Eliza was brought _ like her master’s child. 

4) George didn’t want to take another woman _ 

a wife. 

fk Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about George’s decision to run away from his 
master. 

1) What made him do it? Say how Mr. Harris and 
his son treated the young man. Why was his 
master so cruel to him? Give your opinion. 

2) George didn’t ask Eliza to join him. 

2. Eliza didn’t tell her husband about the slave trader 
and her suspicions. Can you say why? Would you do 
the same in her place? 
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CHAPTER 4 


The cabin of Uncle Tom was a small wooden build¬ 
ing, close to his master’s house. In front it had a neat 
garden, where every summer flourished various flowers, 
fruits and vegetables — the pride of Aunt Chloe’s heart. 

The evening meal at “the house,” as slaves always 
called their master’s home, was over, and Aunt Chloe, 
head cook, returned to her cabin to prepare supper for 
her husband Tom. Her plump, round black face under 


a bright checked turban was shining. She looked satisfied 
and proud. Why should she not be proud? Aunt Chloe 
was the best cook of the neighbourhood. She was certainly 
a cook, in the very bone and centre of her soul. 

In one corner of the cabin stood a bed, covered with 
a white spread, and by the side of it was a big carpet. 
In fact, that corner was the drawing-room of the cabin. 
In the other corner there was a simpler bed, clearly de¬ 
signed for use. The wall over the fireplace was decorated 
with some pictures and a portrait of General Washing¬ 
ton. 

On a rough bench in the corner a couple of boys 
with fat shining cheeks were watching the first steps of 
their baby sister. At the table, in front of the fire, there 
was Uncle Tom, Mr. Shelby’s best worker and the hero 
of our story. 

He was a large and strong man with smart and kind 
eyes, with a nature as gentle and simple as a child’s. Yet 
there was an air of dignity and self-respect about him. 

He was slowly and carefully trying to write some let¬ 
ters. Young Master George, a bright boy of thirteen, was 
giving Uncle Tom a lesson in writing. 

“Not that way. Uncle Tom,” he said, as Uncle Tom 
brought up the tail of his g the wrong side out. “That 
makes a q, you see.” 

Uncle Tom looked in admiration, as his young teach¬ 
er wrote many q's and g's. Then, taking the pencil in 
his big, heavy fingers, he started writing again. 

“How easy white folks do things!” said Aunt Chloe, 
looking at young Master George with pride. “The way he 
can write, now! And read, too! And then come out here in 
the evenings and read his lessons to us. It’s so interesting!” 

“But, Aunt Chloe, I’m getting so hungry,” said 
George. “Isn’t that cake almost done?” 
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“It’s almost done. Master George. It’s already love¬ 
ly brown,” said Aunt Chloe. “Mose and Pete, get out of 
the way! Get away, Polly, honey. Mummy’ll give her ba¬ 
by something to eat. Now, Master George, take off the 
books and set down now with my old man. I’ll give you 
the sausages, and full plates of pancakes.” 

“They wanted me to come to supper in the house,” 
said George, “but I knew what was what too well for 
that, Aunt Chloe.” 

“So you did — so you did, honey,” said Aunt Chloe, 
putting hot pancakes on his plate. 

At the same time the slave trader and Mr. Shelby 
were sitting together in the dining-room, at a table cov¬ 
ered with papers. 

Mr. Shelby was counting bundles of bills. As soon as 
they were counted, he pushed them over to the trader, 
who counted them too. 

“All fair,” said the trader. “And now sign these pa¬ 
pers.” 

Mr. Shelby signed the papers and then pushed them 
over with the money. Haley took a document from his 
bag, looked over it a moment, and gave it to Mr. Shelby. 

“Well, now, the sale’s done!” said the trader, get¬ 
ting up. 

“It’s done!” said Mr. Shelby with a deep sigh. “It’s 
done!” 

“You don’t seem to feel much pleased with it,” said 
the trader. 

“Haley,” said Mr. Shelby, “I hope you’ll remember 
that you promised you wouldn’t sell Tom, without know¬ 
ing what sort of hands he’s going into.” 

“You’ve just done it sir,” said the trader. 

“I had to do it, you know well,” said Shelby coldly. 


‘Well, I may have to do it, too,” said the trader. 
“I’ll try to get Tom a good place. As you know, I’m not 
a cruel man.” 

Mr. Shelby didn’t feel happy, but he could do noth¬ 
ing about it. So he allowed the trader to leave in si¬ 
lence, and smoked a cigar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby had gone to their bedroom. The 
husband was sitting in an easy chair, looking over some 
letters that had come in the afternoon. The wife was 
standing before her mirror, brushing her hair. 

Mrs. Shelby remembered her conversation with Eliza 
in the morning. She tiirned to her husband, and said, 
carelessly: 

“By the way, Arthur, who was that fellow you 
brought to dinner today?” 

“Haley is his name,” said Mr. Shelby, turning him¬ 
self rather uneasily in his chair. 

“Haley! Who is he, and what may be his business 
here?” 

“Well, I did some business with, last time I was at 
Natchez,” said Mr. Shelby. 

“And he suddenly decided to come to our place and 
have dinner with us? 

“Why, I invited him. I wanted to discuss something 
with him.” 

“Is he a negro trader?” said Mrs. Shelby, noticing 
a certain embarrassment in her husband’s manner. 

“Why, my dear, what put that into your head?” said 
Shelby, looking up. 

“Nothing. Only Eliza came in here, after dinner, in 
a great worry, crying. She said you were talking with 
a trader, and that she heard him make an offer for her 
boy. Silly little goose!” 
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“She did, hey?" said Mr. Shelby, returning to his paper. 

“It will have to come out,” he thought, “as well now 
as ever.” 

“I told Eliza,” said Mrs. Shelby, as she continued 
brushing her hair, “that you never wanted to sell any of 
our people — at least of all, to such a fellow.” 

“Well, Emily,” said her husband, “I have always felt 
and said that. But I have problems with my business and 
I’ll have to sell some of the slaves.” 

“To that man? Impossible! Mr. Shelby, you can’t be 
serious.” 

“I’m sorry to say that I am,” said Mr. Shelby. “I’ve 
agreed to sell Tom.” 

“What! Our Tom? That good, noble, faithful crea¬ 
ture! He has been your faithful servant from a boy! O, 
Mr. Shelby! And you have promised him his freedom, 
too. You and I have spoken to him a hundred times 
about it. Well, I can believe anything now. I can believe 
now that you could sell little Harry, poor Eliza’s only 
child!” said Mrs. Shelby, in a tone between grief and in¬ 
dignation. 

“Well, since you must know all, it is so. I have 
agreed to sell Tom and Harry both.” 

“But why, of all others, choose these?” said Mrs. 
Shelhy. 

“Because they will bring the highest sum of money. 
That’s why,” said her husband. “I’m sorry about it, and 
I respect your feelings too. But I tell you now, I can’t help 
myself. I didn’t want to tell you this, Emily, but I had no 
choice. Either they must go, or all must. If I don’t pay 
my debt to Haley, he will take everything. I had to give 
them up. Haley liked the child. He agreed to settle the 
matter that way, and no other. I was in his power, and 
had to do it.” 


Mrs. Shelby covered her face with her hands and 
cried. Then she said, “O yes, yes! I haven’t any jewel¬ 
ry. Can we sell my gold watch? It was expensive, when 
it was bought. If I could only at least save Eliza’s child, 
I would give anything I have.” 

“I’m sorry, very sorry, Emily,” said Mr. Shelby. “It 
will do no good. The fact is, Emily, the thing’s done. 
The papers are already signed, and in Haley’s hands. 
We must thank him it is no worse. Haley wants to take 
them tomorrow. I’m going to get out my horse early, 
and be off. I can’t see Tom, that’s a fact. You’d better 
drive somewhere, and carry Eliza off. Let the thing be 
done when she is away.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Shelby. “I’ll go and see poor old 
Tom! They must see that their mistress can feel with 
them. As to Eliza, I can’t even think about it. What have 
we done, that this cruel thing should happen to us?” 

Helpful Words & Notes 

head cook — raaBHaa noBapnxa 

checked turban — KJieTiaTbiii Tiopban 

in the very bone and centre of her soul — no npH3BaHmo 

clearly designed for use — jibho npe/ina3HaMeHHaH fljia 

CHa 

General Washington — flHcopflJK BamuHrTOH (1732- 
1799); rjiaBHOKOMaH,ziiyioni;HH aMepnKaHCKHMH bohckb- 
mh b BOHHe c AHrjiHen 3a ne3aBHCHMOCTb (1775-1783). 

nocjie 3T0H BOHHbl ,H,}KOp,ZlHC BaillHHrTOH CT8JI IiepBblM 
upe3HfleHTOM CoeflnHeHHbix IIlTaTOB AMepnKH. 

Yet there was an air of dignity and self-respect about 
him. — npn stom bo BceM ero o6jim<e omymajiocb 
Go/tbuioe uyBCTBo coScTBeHHoro flocTonucTBa. 
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the wrong side out — He b Ty CTopoHy 
folks = people 

I knew what was what too well for that — Ho h 3Haio, 
r,n;e jiytmie 

bundles of bills — na^KH fleHer 
easy chair — MHTKoe Kpecjio 

in a tone between grief and indignation — b rojioce ko- 
Topoii cjiBimajiacb ropenb h HeroflOBaHHe 
be off — yexaTb, ybe^KaTb 

that their mistress can feel with them — hto hx xo3Hii- 
Ka MO2K0T HM COCTpaA^Tb 


Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) What letter was Shelby’s son trying to teach Un¬ 
cle Tom to write? 

2) Why did the boy stay for supper in Uncle Tom’s 
cabin? 

3) What did Shelby ask Haley when the papers were 
signed? 

4) What did Shelby feel then? 

5) How did he explain his wife his actions? 

2. Say what: 

1) Aunt Chloe cooked for supper. 

2) Mrs. Shelby offered to sell to get the money to 
pay the debt. 

3) Mr. Shelby decided to do the following morning. 


EQ| Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

jewelry sale cook matter 


1) There was no other way for Mr. Shelby to settle 

the _ with his debt. 

2) Mrs. Shelby had no _ which she could 

sell. 

3) Aunt Chloe was the best _ of the neigh¬ 

bourhood. 

4) Shelby was not pleased with the _ of his 

slaves. 

2. Explain in your words who is: 

• a cook 

• a slave trader 

• a slave 

• a teacher 

Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about Uncle Tom and his family. 

Describe Aunt Chloe and Uncle Tom. Describe their 
house. 

2. Talk about the conversation about Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelby. 

Why did Emily decide to see Uncle Tom off? Why 
was it so hard for her husband? Give your ideas. 
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CHAPTER 5 

There was one listener to this conversation between 
Mr. and Mrs. Shelby. When Mrs. Shelby had let Eliza 
go, she went to a large closet near the masters’ bed¬ 
room, pressed her ear close against the crack of the 
door, and heard everything. 

When the voices died into silence, Eliza rose and 
went away. She looked pale, but she was no longer that 
soft and timid creature she had been before that. She 
moved quietly along the corridor, stopped for one mo¬ 
ment at her mistress’ door, and then turned and went 
into her own room. 

It was a small, neat room on the same floor with her 
mistress. There was a pleasant sunny window, where she 
had often sat singing at her sewing. There was a shelf 
with books, and various little things, the gifts of Christ¬ 
mas holidays. There was her simple wardrobe. Here was, 
in short, her home. On the whole, it was a happy home. 
But there, on the bed, lay her sleeping boy, with his 
long curls falling around his face, his rosy mouth half 
open, and a smile over his whole face. 

“Poor boy! Poor fellow!” said Eliza. “They have sold 
you! But your mother will save you!” 

She took a piece of paper and a pencil, and wrote: 

“O, Missis! Dear Missis! Don’t think hard of me. 
I heard all you and master said tonight. I am going to 
try to save my boy. Please don’t blame me! God bless 
you for all your kindness!” 

Then Eliza went to the wardrobe and made up a lit¬ 
tle package of clothes for her boy, which she tied with 
a handkerchief firmly round her waist. She did not forget 
to put in the little package one or two of his favorite toys. 
Then she put on her hat and shawl and woke her son. 


“Where are you going, mother?” said Harry, as she 
sat on the bed, with his little coat and hat. 

“Hush, Harry,” said his mother. “We mustn’t speak 
loudly, or they will hear us. A bad man is coming to take 
little Harry away from his mother, and carry him away 
off in the dark. But mother won’t let him. She’s going to 
run off with him, so the bad man can’t catch him.” 

Eliza took the boy in her arms, opened a door in her 
room which led into the verandah, and left. 

In a few minutes she came up to the window of Un¬ 
cle Tom’s cottage. She stopped and knocked lightly on 
the window-pane. 

“What’s that?” said Aunt Chloe, rising and pulling 
up the curtain. “My God! It’s Lizzie! I’m going to open 
the door.” 

The door flew open, and the light of the candle, 
which Tom was holding in his hand, fell on the fright¬ 
ened face and dark, wild eyes of the young woman. 

“What’s wrong, Lizzie? You look sick!” 

“I’m running away. Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe. I’m 
running away with my child. Master’s sold him!” 

“Sold him?” repeated both, lifting up their hands in 
horror. 

“Yes!” said Eliza, firmly. “I heard Master tell Missis 
that he had sold my Harry, and you. Uncle Tom, both, 
to a trader. He is going off this morning on his horse, 
and the man will come to take you.” 

Tom had stood during this speech with his hands 
raised like a man in a dream. Slowly, as its meaning 
came over him, he sat down on his old chair. 

“I can’t believe that!” said Aunt Chloe. “O! What has 
he done, that Master should sell him?” 

“He hasn’t done anything. It isn’t for that. Master 
doesn’t want to sell, and Missis’s always good. She asked 
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for us, but he told her it was no use. Master’s in this 
man’s debt. If he doesn’t pay him, he will have to sell 
the place and all the people, and move off.” 

Eliza told Tom and Chloe about the conversation be¬ 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Shelby. 

“I’m a bad girl to leave Missis, but, then, I can’t 
help it. Who knows what’ll become of my boy, if I let 
him be carried off.” 

“Well, old man!” said Aunt Chloe. “Why don’t you 
go, too? Will you wait to be taken down river, where 
they kill negroes with hard work and no food? I’d rath¬ 
er die than go there, any day! There’s time for you. Go 
with Lizzie. Come, I’ll get your things together.” 

Tom slowly raised his head, and looked sadly but 
quietly around, and said: 

“No, no, I’m not going. Let Eliza go. It’s her right! 
But you heard what she said, Chloe! If I must be sold, 
or all the people on the place, why, let me be sold. 
I have never broken Master’s trust, and I never will. It’s 
better for me alone to go, than to break up the place 
and sell all. Master will take care of you, Chloe, and the 
poor —” 

He turned to the bed full of little heads, leaned over 
the back of the chair, and covered his face with his large 
hands. Great tears fell through his fingers on the floor. 

“And now,” said Eliza, as she stood in the door, 
“I saw my husband this afternoon. They have pushed 
him to the very last standing place. He told me, today, 
that he was going to run away. Try, if you can, to get 
word to him. Tell him how I went, and why I went. Tell 
him I’m going to try and find Canada. And please give 
my love to him.” 

She turned away, stood with her back to them for 
a moment, and then went away. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, after their long discussion of 
the night before, the next morning slept somewhat later 
than usual. 

“I wonder what keeps Eliza,” said Mrs. Shelby. 

Mr. Shelby was sharpening his razor, when the door 
opened, and a coloured boy entered, with his shaving- 
water. 

“Andy,” said his mistress, “go to Eliza’s door, and 
tell her I have rung for her three times. Poor thing!” 
she added, to herself, with a sigh. 

Andy soon returned, with eyes very wide in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“O, Missis! Lizzie’s drawers are all open. And she’s 
nowhere to be seen.” 

Mr. Shelby and his wife realized what had happened. 
He exclaimed, “Then she suspected it, and she’s off!” 

“I hope she is!” said Mrs. Shelby. 

“Wife, you talk like a fool! Really, it will be pret¬ 
ty awkward for me if she is. Haley saw that I hesitated 
about selling this child, and he’ll think I let her do it, 
to get him out of the way.” 

And Mr. Shelby quickly left the room. 

There was a great deal of running, and opening and 
shutting of doors. Faces in all shades of colour appeared 
in different places, for about a quarter of an hour. One 
person only, who could say something about the missing 
girl, was entirely silent. That was the head cook. Aunt 
Chloe. Silently, she went on making out her breakfast 
biscuits, as if she heard and saw nothing of the excite¬ 
ment around her. 

At last Haley appeared. 

“I say now, Shelby, it seems that girl’s off with her 
boy,” he said, as he entered the dining-room. “Is it true, 
sir?” 
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“Andy, take Mr. Haley’s hat and whip. Take a seat, 
sir,” said Shelby. “Yes, sir. I am sorry to say that the 
young woman learned somehow about this business and 
ran away in the night. I can understand your disappoint¬ 
ment. I’ll give every help you’ll need — horses, serv¬ 
ants, etc. — to recover your property. So, in short, Ha¬ 
ley,” he said suddenly more friendly, “the best way for 
you is to eat some breakfast, and we will then see what 
can be done.” 

Helpful Words & Notes 

in short — Kopone roBopa 

God bless you for all your kindness! — fla B03Harpa^HT 
Bac 6or 3a Barny gobpoTy! 

as its meaning came over him — Koraa cmbicji 3thx 
cjiob .qoineji .zjo Hero 

to break up the place — pasopHTb HMeHHe 
They have pushed him to the very last standing 
place. — Ohh .gOBejm ero go kpshhocth. 
to get word to him — nepegaTb eMy BecTOUKy 
in all shades of colour — Bcex ottchkob 
to recover your property — BepHyTb Bamy cobcTBeHHOCTb 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) How did Eliza find out about the sale of her son 
and Uncle Tom? 


2) How did that news change her? 

3) What letter did Eliza leave to her mistress? 

4) Where did she go after she left the house? 

5) What was Uncle Tom’s decision? 

6) When was Eliza’s absence discovered? 

7) What did Shelby promise to Haley? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Eliza ran away with Harry taking _ with 

her. 

2) Mrs. Shelby was _ when she learned that 

Eliza’d run away. 

3) _ was the only person who could say some¬ 

thing about the missing girl, but she was silent. 

£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 


package curtain trust property 


1) Uncle Tom never broke his master’s _. 

2) Eliza made up a little _ of clothes for her 

boy. 

3) Shelby promise to help Haley to recover his 


4) Aunt Chloe pulled up the _ and saw Eli¬ 

za’s frightened face. 

2. Fill in the adjectives. 

1) Eliza was no longer that _ creature she’d 

been before. 
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2) Eliza didn’t forget to put a couple of Harry’s 
_ toys. 

3) Uncle Tom was worried when he saw Eliza’s 
_ eyes. 

tk Discussing the Text 

1. Eliza overheard Mr. and Mrs. Shelby discussing plans 
to sell Tom and Harry. Say what she did after that. 

2. Uncle Tom refused to run away. Why did he do it? 
What was Aunt Chloe’s advice? 

3. Prove that Mrs. Shelby was glad to know that Eliza 
had run away. 


CHAPTER 6 

The news about Tom’s fate and Eliza’s escape was 
the topic everywhere. Nothing was done in the house or 
in the field because of the discussions. 

“Hello, Sam! Master wants you to catch Bill and Jer¬ 
ry,” said Andy to Black Sam, as he was known because 
he was blacker than anybody else on the place. “You and 
I are going with Master Haley to look for Lizzie.” 

“Good, now!” said Sam. “Tom’s down — well, it’s 
time for some other nigger to be up. Why not me? Mas¬ 
ter will see what Sam can do!” 

“But, Sam,” said Andy, “you’d better think twice. 
Missis doesn’t want her caught.” 

And he told his friend what had happened in the 
morning. 


“I know well enough how that’ll be. It’s always best 
to stand Missis’ side of the fence, now I tell you,” he 
added. “And Missis doesn’t want this Master Haley to 
get Lizzie’s boy.” 

“I see,” said Sam. 

Sam soon brought Bill and Jerry to the house. He 
looked at Haley’s horse with a smile. 

There was a large beech beside the horse-post; the 
small, sharp, triangular beech-nuts lay on the ground. 
With one of these in his fingers, Sam approached Ha¬ 
ley’s horse and quickly put it under the saddle. 

“Good!” he said, rolling his eyes with an approving 
smile. 

At this moment Mrs. Shelby appeared on the balcony. 

“Well, Sam,” she said. “You should go with Mr. Ha¬ 
ley, to show him the road, and help him. Be careful of 
the horses, Sam. Don’t ride them too fast.” 

Mrs. Shelby said the last words with a low voice, 
and strong emphasis. 

“Yes, Missis, I’ll take care of the horses,” said Sam, 
rolling up his eyes with meaning. 

“Now, Andy,” said Sam, returning to the beech. 
“You see, I wouldn’t be surprised if something happened 
to that gentleman’s horse. You and I, let’s go and help 
him.” 

And Sam and Andy broke into laughter. 

At this instant, Haley appeared on the verandah. 
After a few cups of very good coffee he came out smil¬ 
ing and talking. Sam and Andy ran to the horses, to be 
ready to “help Master.” 

“Well, boys,” said Haley, “look alive now. We must 
lose no time.” 

“Right, Master!” said Sam, holding Haley’s horse, 
while Andy was untying the other two horses. 
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The moment Haley touched the saddle, his horse sud¬ 
denly sprang and threw off his master on the soft, dry 
ground. Then he galloped to the other end of the lawn, 
followed by Bill and Jerry. 

Sam and Andy ran and shouted. Dogs barked here and 
there. Mike, Mose, Mandy, Fanny, and other children ran, 
clapped hands, and shouted. Haley’s horse clearly liked 
the scene. He allowed the men to approach him, and then 
ran off into some other corner of the woods. 

Haley ran up and down, and swore. Mr. Shelby tried 
to shout directions from the balcony, and Mrs. Shelby 
from her window laughed. 

At last, about twelve o’clock, Sam appeared proudly, 
on Jerry, with Haley’s horse by his side. 

“He’s caught!” he exclaimed, triumphantly. “I caught 
him!” 

“You’ve lost me three hours, with your nonsense,” 
said Haley in an angry voice. “Now let’s be off.” 

Mrs. Shelby, who had overheard this conversation 
from the verandah, decided to do her part. She pressed 
the trader to stay to dinner, saying that the cook would 
bring it on the table immediately. 

Eliza walked all night until daylight, with her son 
asleep in her arms. She had often been, with her mis¬ 
tress, to visit some of Mr. Shelby’s relatives, in the lit¬ 
tle village of T—, not far from the Ohio River, and knew 
the road well. To cross the Ohio River was her plan. 

When horses and people began to move along the road, 
she realized that her fast walk and excitement might bring 
on her suspicion. She put the boy on the ground, and, ad¬ 
justing her dress and hat, she walked slower. 

After a while Eliza found a quiet place in the woods 
and sat down behind a large rock which concealed them 


from the road. She gave her son breakfast out of her lit¬ 
tle package, though she couldn’t eat anything herself. 

At noon she stopped at a neat farmhouse, to have 
rest, and buy some dinner for her child and herself. 
An hour before sunset they entered the village of T—, by 
the Ohio River. Eliza was tired, but still strong in heart. 

It was now early spring. The river was swollen, but 
great cakes of ice were still filling the whole river almost 
to the Kentucky side. Eliza she saw at once that there was 
no usual ferry. She went to a small hotel on the bank. 

The hostess, who was busy, preparing supper, stopped, 
with a fork in her hand, when she heard Eliza’s sweet voice. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“Isn’t there any ferry or boat, that takes people over 
to B—, now?” she said. 

“No, indeed!” said the woman. “The boats have stopped 
running.” 

The woman noticed Eliza’s look of disappointment, 
and she asked, “Do you want to get over? Anybody sick?” 

“I’ve got a child, that’s very dangerous,” said Eliza. 
“I’ve walked a lot today, hoping to get to the ferry.” 

“Well, now, that’s unlucky,” said the woman, with 
sympathy. “There’s a man down here, that’s going over 
tonight with some vegetables. He’ll be here to have sup¬ 
per, so you’d better wait. Why don’t you take the boy 
into this room?” said the woman. 

She opened the door. Eliza saw a small bedroom with 
a comfortable bed. She laid the tired boy on the bed, 
and held his hands in hers till he was fast asleep. 

Though Mrs. Shelby had promised that dinner would 
be brought on table at once, Haley had to wait for it 
almost two hours. Aunt Chloe prepared the food in 
an unusually slow manner. Moreover, servants caused 
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a number of accidents in the kitchen to stall the slave 
trader even further. 

In the meantime Mr. Shelby called Tom. 

“Tom,” said his master, kindly, “I want you to know 
that I’ll have to pay this gentleman a thousand dollars if 
you are not here when he wants you. He’s going today 
to look after his other business, and you can have the 
day to yourself. Go anywhere you like, boy.” 

“Thank you. Master,” said Tom. 

“And don’t come to your master with any of your 
nigger tricks. I’ll take every cent out of him, if you 
aren’t there,” said the trader. 

“Master,” said Tom, and he stood very straight, “I was 
just eight years old when old Missis put you into my arms, 
and you weren’t a year old. ‘Tom,’ she said, ‘that’s your 
young Master. Take good care of him.’ And now I just ask 
you. Master, have 1 ever broken word to you?” 

The tears rose to Mr. Shelby’s eyes. 

“My good boy,” said he, “I know you always tell the 
truth. If I was able to help it, I would never sell you.” 

“We’ll buy you back as soon as we have enough mo¬ 
ney, Tom,” said Mrs. Shelby. “Sir,” she said to Haley, 
“Please let me know who you sell him to.” 

“Of course,” said the trader. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

escape — nober 

Tom’s down — well, it’s time for some other nigger to 
be up. — Tom jihiuhjics CBoero BbicoKoro nojiojKeiiHft. 
Hto JKe, nopa cgenaTb Kapbepy h flpyroMy nerpy. 

It’s always best to stand Missis’ side of the fence — 
Bcerga jiyuiue ^epncarb CTopoHy xo3hhkh 


horse-post — KOHOBH3b 

with a low voice, and strong emphasis — thxo, no 

Bbipa3HTeJIbHO 

with meaning — Mnoro3HauHTejibHo 
look alive now — nomeBejiHBaHTecb 

the Ohio River — pena Oraiio, pa3genniomafl uiTaTbi 
KeHTyKKH h Oraiio 

bring on her suspicion — B036y,AHTb nogo3peHHn 
still strong in heart — Bee eme nojina peuiHMOCTH 
The river was swollen, but great cakes of ice were still 
filling the whole river almost to the Kentucky 
side. — Pena B3flyjiacb, ho orpoMHbie jibgHHbi Bee eiu,e 
rpoM03AHJincb no Been peue nonra ao caMoro bepera 
urraTa KeHTyKKH. 

The boats have stopped running. — JIo^kh ynce He xo^ht. 
to stall — 3an;epHcaTb 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say who: 

1) asked some of the slaves to get a horse for Haley. 

2) ran around the lawn, clapped hands and shouted. 

3) pressed the trader to stay to dinner. 

4) stopped at a hotel on the bank of the Ohio River. 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) The news about _ was the topic of discus¬ 

sions everywhere. 

2) Sam put a _ under the saddle of Haley’s 

horse. 
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3) Eliza hoped to take a _ to cross the river. 

4) Haley had to wait for the dinner for _ 

hours. 

£9 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

ferry manner suspicion scene 

1) Haley’s horse clearly enjoyed the _. 

2) Eliza was afraid that her fast walk could bring 

on her_. 

3) There was no usual _ by the river because 

the ice still covered half the river. 

4) Aunt Chloe prepared dinner in an usually slow 


2. Put the verb in brackets into the correct form. 

1) Andy told his friend what (to happen) in the 
morning. 

2) Haley’s horse (to throw off) his master and (to 
gallop) to the other side of the lawn. 

3) Eliza (to be) more than once in the village T—. 
with her mistress, and she knew the road well. 

4) The woman in the hotel (to prepare) supper when 
she saw Eliza. 

fO? Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about Eliza’s journey to the Ohio River. 

2. Describe how the slaves took Mrs. Shelby’s side and 

stalled Haley. Why did they do it? Give your opinion. 



CHAPTER 7 

Finally Sam and Andy brought the horses up to the 
posts, and Haley left accompanied by them. On the way 
to the Ohio River another strange thing happened. Sam, 
who knew every foot, made a mistake and led the group 
several miles out of the way by the wrong road. Two 
hours more were lost in getting back to highway. 

As a result of all the delays, it was about half 
an hour after Eliza had laid her child to sleep in the vil- 
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lage hotel by the side of the river, before the men came 
riding into the same place. Eliza was standing by the 
window, when she saw Sam. Haley and Andy were two 
yards behind. 

Eliza’s room had a side door to the river. She caught 
her child, and rushed outside. The trader saw her just 
as she was running towards the bank. He threw him¬ 
self from the horse, called loudly to Sam and Andy and 
rushed after her. A few moments later she was at the 
water’s edge. With one wild cry she jumped over the 
current of water on a piece of ice. The huge green mass 
of ice on which she landed creaked, but she stayed there 
only a moment. She jumped to another cake of ice. Then 
to another! And another again! Her shoes were gone. 
Her stockings were cut away, and blood from her feet 
marked every step. But she saw nothing, felt nothing, 
till, as in a dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a man 
helping her up the bank. 

“You’re a brave girl!” said the man. 

Eliza recognized the voice and face for a man who 
had a farm not far from her old home. 

“O, Mr. Symmes! Save me. Please hide me!” said 
Eliza. 

“Why, what’s this?” said the man. “Why, it’s Shel¬ 
by’s girl!” 

“My child! This boy! He’d sold him! There is his Mas¬ 
ter,” she said, pointing to the Kentucky bank. 

“I’d be glad to do something for you,” he said; “but 
then there’s nowhere I could take you. The best I can 
do is to tell you to go — there,” he said, pointing to 
a large white house which stood by itself, off the main 
street of the village. “Go there. They’re kind folks. 
They’ll help you. They’re up to all that sort of thing.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Eliza. 


She walked firmly away with her son in her arms. 
The man stood and looked after her. 

“Shelby,” he thought, “perhaps you’ll say this isn’t 
the best thing in the world to expect from a neighbour. 
But what else can I do? If you meet one of my girls in 
the same trouble, you can pay me back. I don’t like to 
be a hunter for other folks.” 

Haley couldn’t believe what he had seen. When Eliza 
disappeared up the bank, he turned to Sam and Andy. 

“The girl’s got seven devils in her, I believe!” said 
Haley. “She jumped like a wildcat!” 

“Well, now,” said Sam, scratching his head. “I hope 
Master’ll excuse us. Don’t think I can jump like that, no 
way!” And he laughed. 

“You laugh!” said the trader. 

“I can’t help it now, Master,” said Sam. “She jumps; 
ice cracks! How she goes!” And Sam and Andy laughed 
till the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

“I’ll make you cry!” said the trader, laying about 
their heads with his whip. Both ran shouting up the 
bank, and were on their horses before he was up. 

Haley slowly returned to the little hotel, to think 
what was to be done. Suddenly he heard the loud voice 
of a man at the door. He hurried to the window. 

“Isn’t it Tom Loker!” he said. 

Haley opened the door. Standing by the bar, in the 
corner of the room, was a giant, powerful man. He was 
dressed in a coat of buffalo-skin, made with the hair 
outward, which gave him a fierce appearance. He was 
accompanied by a travelling companion, a short man 
with a sharp, long nose and thin black hair. 

“Well, now, luck’s come to me. Loker, how are you?” 
said Haley, coming forward, and extending his hand to 
the big man. 
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“The devil!” was the answer. “What brought you 
here, Haley?” 

His companion looked shrewdly at the trader, as 
a cat sometimes looks at a moving dry leaf. 

“I say, Tom, I’ll need your help,” said Haley. “You’ve 
got a friend here? Partner, perhaps?” 

“Yes, I have. Here, Marks! Here’s that fellow that 
I was in with in Natchez.” 

“Glad to meet you,” said Marks, and put out a long, 
thin hand. “Mr. Haley, I believe?” 

“Yes,” said Haley. “And now, gentlemen, as we’ve 
met so happily, I think I can have a small celebration. 
So, now,” he said to the man at the bar, “get us hot wa¬ 
ter, and sugar, and cigars, and plenty of good rum, and 
we’ll have a blow-out.” 

The three men sat down round a table, beside the 
burning fire. Haley told Loker and Marks about his 
troubles. Loker listened to him attentively. Marks, who 
was making punch to his own taste, occasionally looked 
up almost into Haley’s face. He clearly enjoyed the end 
of the story. 

“It’s neatly done,” he said, laughing. 

“These children can give a lot of trouble,” said Ha¬ 
ley, sadly. 

“If we could get a breed of girls that didn’t care for 
their young ones,” said Marks, “I think it would be the 
greatest modern improvement.” 

“Now, Mr. Haley, what is it? You want us to catch 
your girl?” 

“The girl’s not mine. She’s Shelby’s. It’s only the 
boy —” 

“This girl, Mr. Haley, how is she?” interrupted him 
Marks. “What is she?” 

“Well! White and pretty, well brought up,” said Haley. 


“Look here, now, Loker,” said Marks, his sharp eyes, 
nose and mouth, all alive. “We catch them. The boy, of 
course, goes to Mr. Haley. We take the girl to Orleans 
and sell her. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

Tom Loker, who was a man of slow thoughts and 
movements, thought the idea over and brought his heavy 
fist down on the table. 

“It’ll do!” he said. “You give me fifty dollars now. 
If we get the job, and it pays. I’ll hand it back. If we 
don’t, it’s for our trouble. That’s fair, isn’t it, Marks?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Marks. “Tom’ll have the 
boy for you, and anywhere you say, won’t you, Tom?” 

“If I find the young one, I’ll bring him on to Cincin¬ 
nati, and leave him at Granny Belcher’s,” said Loker. 
“Now, Mr. Haley, did you see this girl when she landed?” 

“Yes, as clearly I see you.” 

“And a man helped her get up the bank?” asked Loker. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Most likely,” said Marks, “she’s hiding somewhere. 
Tom, what do you say?” 

“We must cross the river tonight, no mistake,” said 
Tom. 

“But there’s no boat about,” said Marks. “The ice is 
running awfully, Tom. Isn’t it dangerous?” 

“I don’t know about that, only it’s got to be done,” 
said Tom, firmly. “If you want to stay here for a day or 
two, the girl will be carried on the underground line up 
to Sandusky or so, before you start.” 

“O, no, I’m not afraid,” said Marks, “only there’s no 
boat.” 

“I heard the woman say that a man was going to 
cross the river this evening. We must go with him,” 
said Tom. 

“I hope you’ve got good dogs,” said Haley. 
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“First rate,” said Marks. “But what’s the use? You 
have nothing of her things to smell on.” 

“Yes, I have,” said Haley, triumphantly. “Here’s her 
shawl she left on the bed. She left her hat, too.” 

“That’s good,” said Loker. “Give them to me.” 

Haley brought the slave hunters Eliza’s things, hand¬ 
ed over the fifty dollars to Tom and returned to his 
room. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

at the water’s edge — y caMoii BOflbi 

Her stockings were cut away, and blood from her feet 
marked every step. — Ee nyjiKH bbijm pa3opBaHbi, a 
ncu,apanaHHbie CTymm ocTaBjiajin KpoBaBbiii cjieA Ha 

•nbfly. 

They’re up to all that sort of thing. — Mm He BnepBoii. 
made with the hair outward — MexoM HapyjKy 
travelling companion — cnyTHHK 
we’ll have a blow-out — Mbi ycTpoHM iiHpyniKy 
who was making punch to his own taste — KOTopbiii ^e- 
jiaji nymii no cobcTBeHHOMy pepenTy 
It’s neatly done — Hhcto caejiaHO 
breed — nopofla 

The ice is running awfully — JleAoxoA oueHb CHJibHbin 
the girl will be carried on the underground line up to 
Sandusky — ^eBHOHKy nepenpaBHT no noAno-ribHon ao- 
pore ao CaHAactcn (llocjie npHHSTHH aaKona, o6H3biBaB- 
mero HacejieHne ceBepnwx niTaTOB BbiAaBaTb berjibix 
paboB hx BjiaAejibu,aM, beivieu,bi CTaJin npobnpaTbCH b 
KaHaAy no Tan Ha3biBaeMoii noAnojibHOH Aopore, to 
ecTb CKpbiBaacb b AOMax y jiiOAeii, KOTopbie, b Hapy- 
uieHHe 3aKOHa, nepenpaBJinjin berjienoB c oahoh ocraH- 


u,nn» (stand) Ha APyryio ao caMofi rpaminbi; CaHAa- 
ckh — ropoA Ha 03epe 3pn, loJKHbin beper KOToporo 
npnHaAjiejKHT CIHA, a ceBepHbin — KanaAe.) 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) When did Haley reach the village by the Ohio 
River? 

2) How did Eliza cross the river? 

3) Who was the man who helped up the bank? 

4) Where did Haley return after Eliza’s escape? 

5) Whom did he meet at the hotel? 

6) What did Haley ask the slave hunters to do for 
him? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Haley lost two more hours because... . 

2) Eliza went to the large white house because... . 

3) Haley brought the slave hunters Eliza’s things 
and... . 

03 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

I. Use the synonyms from the text. 

1) Eliza jumped from one piece of ice to another. 

2) Loker’s travelling partner was a short man with 
a sharp long nose and thin black hair. 

3) Haley asked for hot water, rum and sugar to 
make hot drink. 
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4) The slave hunters hoped to reach the other side 
of the river by boat. 

2. Put the verb in brackets into the correct form. 

1) Eliza recognized the voice and face of the man 
who (to have) a farm not far from her old home. 

2) Eliza (to stand) by the window, when she saw 
Sam. 

3) Haley couldn’t believe that Eliza (to land) on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

fk Discussing the Text 

1. Describe how Eliza managed to get to the Ohio side 

of the river. 

2. Talk about the slave hunters. 

1) Say what Haley told about Tom Loker before. 

2) Describe Tom Loker and his partner Marks. They 
agreed to find Eliza and her son. What was the 
agreement? 


CHAPTER 8 

The light of the cheerful fire shone on the carpet of 
a comfortable drawing-room, and glittered on the sides of 
the teacups and teapot, as Senator Bird was drawing off 
his boots. He had just arrived home from the Senate. 

“I’m tired to death. A cup of your good hot tea, and 
a little comfort at home, is what I want,” he said to his 
wife. “It’s a tiresome business, the life of a legislator!” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Bird after the tea, “what’s new in 
the Senate?” 

It was a very unusual thing for gentle little Mrs. 
Bird to be interested in what was going on in the Sen¬ 
ate. She wisely thought that she had enough of other 
things to worry about. Mr. Bird opened his eyes in sur¬ 
prise. 

“Well, is it true that a law has been passed forbid¬ 
ding people to give meat and drink to those poor col¬ 
oured folks that come along? I heard they were talking 
about such a law. I hope, my dear, no such law has been 
passed.” 

“Yes, a law has been passed forbidding people to help 
the slaves that come over from Kentucky, my dear. Our 
friends in Kentucky are worried about how active these 
Abolitionists have become. It seems necessary, that our 
state should do something about it.” 

Mrs. Bird, usually a sweet, timid little woman, rose 
quickly, with very red cheeks, and walked up to her hus¬ 
band, and said, in a determined tone: 

“Now, John, I want to know this. Do you think such 
a law as that is right?” 

“You won’t shoot me, Mary, if I say I do!” 

“You didn’t vote for it, John?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“You should be ashamed, John! Poor, homeless crea¬ 
tures! It’s a shameful law, and I’ll break it, the first 
time I get a chance. And I hope I’ll have a chance. How 
can’t a woman give a warm supper and a bed to poor 
creatures who starve, just because they are slaves!” 

“Mary, just listen to me. Your feelings are all quite 
right, dear, and interesting, and I love you for them. 
But, then, dear, there are great public interests in¬ 
volved, and we must put aside our feelings.” 
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“O, nonsense, John! I put it to you, John, would you 
turn away a poor, cold, hungry creature from your door, 
because he was a runaway?” 

Our senator was a kind, noble-hearted man. He could 
never turn away anybody who was in trouble. And his 
wife knew it. 

At this critical moment Cudjoe, their old black serv¬ 
ant, put his head in at the door, and asked Mrs. Bird to 
come into the kitchen. After a while his wife’s voice was 
heard at the door, saying “John! John! Please come here.” 

The senator went into the kitchen, and saw there 
a young woman, laying on two chairs. Her clothes were 
torn and frozen, one shoe gone, and her feet covered in 
blood. Old Cudjoe had got the boy on his knee, trying to 
pull off his shoes and stockings. 

“The heat made her faint,” said the cook. 

Suddenly the woman opened her eyes and said: 

“O, madam! Please protect us! Don’t let them get my 
Harry!” 

“Nobody will hurt you here, poor woman,” said 
Mrs. Bird, firmly. “You are safe. Don’t be afraid. We 
are friends here. Tell me where you came from, and 
what you want.” 

The woman — it was, of course, Eliza — told Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird about her escape. 

She didn’t cry. She had gone to a place where tears 
are dry, but everyone around her was showing signs of 
sympathy. Even the senator turned his back, looked out 
of the window, and seemed particularly busy clearing his 
throat and wiping his spectacles. 

“And where do you want to go, my poor woman?” 
said Mrs. Bird. 

“To Canada, if I only knew where that was. Is it 
very far off, this Canada?” 


“Much further than you think, poor child!” said 
Mrs. Bird. “But we will try to think what can be done 
for you.” 

Mrs. Bird and her husband returned to the drawing¬ 
room. After a while Mr. Bird said: 

“She’ll have to get away from here, this very night. 
If it was only the woman, she could lie quiet till it was 
over. But that little chap can’t be kept still. He’ll pop 
his head out of some window or door. And think what 
it would mean for me, too, to be caught with them both 
here, just now! No, they’ll have to go tonight.” 

“Tonight! How is it possible? Where to?” 

“Well, I know pretty well where to,” said the sena¬ 
tor, beginning to put on his boots. “You see, my old cli¬ 
ent, Van Trompe, has come over from Kentucky, and set 
all his slaves free. He has bought a place back in the 
woods, where nobody goes. She’d be safe there. But the 
thing is, nobody can drive a carriage there tonight, but 
me. I know exactly where to cross the creek and what 
turns to take. I’ll take her there.” 

“Your heart is better than your head, John,” said 
the wife, laying her little white hand on his. 

At midnight Eliza appeared at the door with her 
child in her arms. Mr. Bird hurried her into the car¬ 
riage, and his wife gave her some clothes for Har¬ 
ry and herself. Eliza fixed her large, dark eyes on 
Mrs. Bird’s face. Her lips moved. She tried once or 
twice, but there was no sound. Then she fell back in 
the seat, and covered her face. The door was shut, and 
the carriage drove on. 

It was late in the night when the carriage arrived at 
the door of a large farmhouse. John Van Trompe opened 
the door. He was a great, tall man with sandy hair and 
a beard. He had a red flannel hunting-shirt on. 
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John Van Trompe was once quite a considerable 
land-owner and slave-owner in the State of Kentucky. 
One day, his great and honest heart could bear slav¬ 
ery no longer. So he went over into Ohio, and bought 
a big piece of good, rich land. Then he freed all his peo¬ 
ple — men, women, and children, and sent them to set¬ 
tle down. After that honest John bought a farm in the 
woods for his own family. 

“Are you the man that will protect a poor woman 
and child from slave hunters?” said the senator. 

“I rather think I am,” said John. 

“I thought so,” said the senator. 

“If anybody comes,” said John, “I’m ready for him. 
And I’ve got seven sons. And they’ll be ready for him.” 

Eliza came into the kitchen, with her child lying in 
a heavy sleep on her arm. The man held the candle to 
her face, and opened the door of a small bedroom. The 
senator, in a few words, explained Eliza’s history. 

“O! Now!” said the good man. “Poor creature! Hunt¬ 
ed down like a deer. Hunted down just for having natu¬ 
ral feelings and doing what any mother can’t help doing! 
I hate these things,” said John. 

“It’s for her,” said the senator, and put into John’s 
hand a ten-dollar bill. 

“OK,” said John. 

They shook hands, and the senator drove away. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

the Senate — ceHaT (B CIHA KpoMe o6iqero flJifl Been 

CTpaHbi ceHaTa, b BamHHrroHe, ecTb Taione OT^ejibHbie 
ceHaTbi b KancflOM urraTe. Mucrep BepA 6biji ujienoM 
ceHara iimcra Oraiio.) 


It’s a tiresome business, the life of a legislator! — He- 
jierna >KH3Hb y 3aKOHOAaTejieft! 

Abolitionists — abojiuuHOHHCTbi; ynacTHHKH ABHatemm 
aa ocBobojKAeHue HerpoB ot pabcTBa, B03HHKuiero b 
XIX BeKe b ceBepHbix nrraTax 
I’ll break it — H ero Hapyrny 

there are great public interests involved — 3aTpoHyTbi 
BaacHeiiiiiHe obipecTBeHHbie MHTepecbi 
put aside — npeHebperaTb, nocTynuTbca 
runaway — Semen. 

She had gone to a place where tears are dry — Cjie3bi y 

Hee HCCHKJIH 

set all his slaves free — ocboSoahji Bcex cbohx paSoB 
Hunted down like a deer. — Ha Hee oxothtch, Kan Ha 
OJieHH. 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say true or false. Correct the false statements. 

1) Mr. Bird had just arrived home from the Senate. 

2) Mrs. Bird was an active woman with a loud voice. 

3) The Ohio Senate passed a law forbidding citizens 
to help runaway slaves. 

4) John Van Trompe was a machinist well known in 
Ohio. 

5) The senator gave Van Trompe a hundred-dollar bill. 

2. Fill in the names. 

1) _ was never usually interested in what 

was going on in the Senate. 
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2 ) 


_ was a kind, noble-hearted man, ready to 

help anyone who was in trouble. 

3) _ had the boy on his knee, trying to pull 

off his shoes and stockings. 

4) _ had seven sons. 

£2 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

creek deer heat runaway 

1) Mrs. Bird was ready to help any _ from 

Kentucky. 

2) The _ in the house made Eliza faint. 

3) Mr. Bird was the only one who knew where to 

cross the _. 

4) Eliza was hunted like a _. 

2. Fill in the prepositions in, at, down, off. 

1) Senator Bird drew _ his boots and asked for 

a cup of tea. 

2) The Birds couldn’t turn away anybody who was 
_ trouble. 

3) Late at night the carriage arrived _ the door 

of John Van Trompe’s house. 

4) Van Trompe set his slaves free and asked them to 

settle _ in Ohio. 

Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about the Birds. 

1) Describe Mr. Bird and his wife. Prove that they 
were kind and brave people. 
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2) The Ohio Senate passed a law against helping 
runaway slaves. Why was it passed? Why did 
Senator Bird vote for it? Give your opinion. 

2. Tell the story of Mr. Van Trompe. Why did he hide 
Eliza and her son? 


CHAPTER 9 

The February morning looked gray through the win¬ 
dow of Uncle Tom’s cabin. The little table stood before 
the fire, covered with an ironing-cloth. A coarse but 
clean shirt or two, fresh from the iron, hung on the 
back of a chair by the fire, and Aunt Chloe had another 
before her on the table. She ironed Tom’s clothes, every 
now and then raising her hand to her face to wipe off 
the tears that were running down her cheeks. 

Tom sat by. Neither of them spoke. It was yet ear¬ 
ly, and the children lay all asleep together in their little 
bed. 

Tom got up and walked silently to look at his chil¬ 
dren. 

“It’s the last time,” he said. 

Aunt Chloe did not answer, only continued to iron 
the shirt, which was already as smooth as hands could 
make it. Finally she set her iron and sat down to the ta¬ 
ble, crying. 

“Missis says she’ll try to bring you back, in a year 
or two. But nobody never comes up that goes down 
there! They kill them at plantations!” 

“Awful things happen sometimes, Chloe,” said Tom, 
“but there’s one thing I can thank God for. It’s me that’s 
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sold and going down, and not you and the children. Here 
you’re safe. What happens to ine — who knows?” 

Tom spoke with a bitter choking in his throat, but 
he tried to be brave and strong. 

“It isn’t right that you should be taken for Master’s 
debts!” said Aunt Chloe. “Perhaps Master can’t help him¬ 
self now, but I feel it’s wrong. You have always been 
faithful to him. You have taken care of his business 
more than of your own wife and children! And then he 
sells you, to get out of that trouble!” 

“Chloe! If you love me, please talk like that, when 
perhaps it’s just the last time we’ll ever have togeth¬ 
er!” said Tom. “And I’ll tell you, Chloe, it goes against 
me to hear one word against Master. He can’t think 
so much about poor Tom. Masters are used to having 
all the things done for them, and naturally they don’t 
think so much about them. Master has always treated 
me very well. I’m sure there’s nothing he can do than 
sell me.” 

“Well, anyway, something’s wrong about it some¬ 
where,” said Aunt Chloe, who was a stubborn woman. 
“But there’s no use talking. I’ll get you a good break¬ 
fast, because nobody knows when you’ll get another.” 

In half an hour a kick pushed open the door of Un¬ 
cle Tom’s cabin. Haley stood there in a very bad mood. 

“Come,” he said, “are you ready?” 

Tom rose up, to follow his new master, and raised 
up the heavy box with clothes on his shoulder. His wife 
took the baby in her arms to go with him to the wagon. 
The children, still crying, followed them. 

Mrs. Shelby walked up to the trader, and talked with 
him for a few moments. In the meantime Tom’s family 
came up to the wagon. A crowd of all the old and young 
workers gathered around it too, to say good-bye to their 


old friend. Tom was loved and respected by all the place, 
and there was much honest sympathy and grief about 
him, particularly among the women. 

Mr. Shelby at this time was not at home. He had 
gone on a short business trip, hoping that all would be 
over before he returned. 

“Get in!” said Haley to Tom. 

Tom got in, and Haley, drawing out from under the 
wagon seat a heavy pair of shackles, made them fast 
around each ankle. 

The whole crowd felt indignation about it, and Mrs. 
Shelby spoke from the verandah: 

“Mr. Haley, I’m sure that it’s unnecessary.” 

“I don’t know, madam. I’ve lost five hundred dollars 
from this your place, and I can’t afford to run more 
risks.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Tom, “that Master George is away.” 
George had gone to spend two or three days with a friend. 
“Please give my love to Master George,” said Tom. 

Haley whipped up the horse, and Tom was carried 
away. After a mile Haley suddenly stopped at the door 
of a blacksmith’s shop. He took with him a pair of 
handcuffs and went into the shop. 

“These are a little too small for him. I need you to 
fix them,” said Haley to the blacksmith, pointing out to 
Tom. 

“It’s Shelby’s Tom. He hasn’t sold him?” said the 
blacksmith. 

“Yes, he has,” said Haley. 

“Well, you don’t need these,” said the man. “He’s 
the most faithful, best creature —” 

“Yes, yes,” said Haley; “but your good fellows are 
just the creatures who want to run away. They’ve got 
legs, and they’ll use them, no mistake.” 
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“Well,” said the smith, taking his tools, “the planta¬ 
tions down there, stranger, isn’t a good place for a Ken¬ 
tucky nigger. They die there fast, don’t they?” 

“Well, with the climate and one thing and another, 
they die quite fast,” said Haley. 

“It’s a pity such a nice, quiet, good fellow as Tom 
should go down there to die on one of those sugar plan¬ 
tations.” 

“Well, I’ll get him in some good old family, and 
then, he’ll have a good life.” 

“But he leaves his wife and children up here?” 

“Yes. But he’ll get another one. There’re many wom¬ 
en everywhere,” said the slave trader. 

Tom was sitting outside the shop while this conver¬ 
sation was going on. Suddenly he heard the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs behind him. George Shelby jumped into 
the wagon, and threw his arms round his neck. 

“It’s a shame! They shouldn’t do it!” he cried. 

“O! Master George!” said Tom. “I couldn’t go without 
seeing you! But you mustn’t talk so loudly. It won’t help 
me, if he gets angry.” 

“They never sent for me, nor let me know a word 
about anything. Look here, Uncle Tom,” said George, 
turning his back to the shop, and speaking in a mysteri¬ 
ous tone, “I’ve brought you my dollar!” 

“O! I couldn’t think of taking it. Master George!” 
said Tom, quite moved. 

“But you shall take it!” said George. “Look here. 
I made a hole in it, and put a string through, so you 
could hang it round your neck.” 

He tied his dollar round Tom’s neck. 

“Keep it out of sight, and remember, every time you 
see it, that I’ll come and bring you back.” 


Haley came to the door, with the handcuffs in his 
hands. 

“Look here, now, Mister,” said George, as he got out, 
“I shall let father and mother know how you treat Uncle 
Tom!” 

“You’re welcome,” said the trader. 

“I think you should be ashamed to spend all your 
life buying men and women, and chaining them, like cat¬ 
tle!” said George. 

“So long as your folks want to buy men and women, 
I’m as good as they are,” said Haley. 

“I’ll never do it,” said George. “Well, good-bye. Un¬ 
cle Tom.” 

“Good-bye, Master George,” said Tom, looking ad¬ 
miringly at him. “Kentucky hasn’t got many people like 
you!” 

George went away. Tom looked after him, till he dis¬ 
appeared. Then he put up his hand to the dollar, and 
held it close to his heart. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

ironing-cloth — TKaHb fljia rjia>KKH bejibH 
every now and then — Bpeivm ot BpeMeHH 
But nobody never comes up that goes down there! — 
Tot, koto 3a6npaioT Ha lor, HHKoraa He B03Bpam;aeTCH! 
with a bitter choking in his throat — h tojioc y Hero 
obpbiBajica 

shackles — icaHflajibi 

to run more risks — eipe bojibme pHCKOBaTb 
blacksmith’s shop — Ky3HHu,a 

Keep it out of sight — Hoch ero Tan, HTobbi hhkto He 

3aMeTmi 
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Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say who: 

1) ironed Uncle Tom’s clothes and made him a good 
breakfast. 

2) arrived at the Shelby’s place in a very bad mood. 

3) came to say good-bye to Uncle Tom. 

4) gave Uncle Tom a dollar to wear on his neck. 

5) fixed Tom’s handcuffs. 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Uncle Tom didn’t blame Mr. Shelby for selling 
him to Haley because... . 

2) All the slaves came to say good-bye to Uncle Tom 
because... . 

3) Haley put shackles and handcuffs on Tom be¬ 
cause... . 


3) There was much honest sympathy and _ 

about Tom. 

4) Haley went into the _’s shop to fix the 

handcuffs. 

Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about the day when Haley took Uncle Tom 
away. Prove that it was a sad day for Tom, his wife 
and other slaves. 

2. Imagine that you’re George Shelby. Describe your 
meeting with Uncle Tom at the blacksmith’s shop. 


ffl Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Write the words in the plural form. 

a wife, a box, an ankle, a throat, a baby 

2. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

grief blacksmith trip kick 

1) Mr. Shelby went on a short business _. 

2) A _ pushed open the door of Uncle Tom’s 

cabin. 
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CHAPTER 10 

It was late in the afternoon when a traveller entered 
the door of a small country hotel, in the village of N—, 
in Kentucky. There he found great, tall Kentuckians, 
dressed in hunting-shirts, with rifles, hunting-dogs, and 
little negroes. 

The man was a short, thick-set old man, carefully 
dressed, with a round, friendly face. He looked round 


the room, found a chair in the warmest corner, and sat 
down. 

“Would you like some?” said a long-legged gentle¬ 
man, sitting close to fire-place. And he handed the old 
man a piece of his tobacco. 

“No, thank you. It doesn’t agree with me,” said the 
little man. 

“What’s that?” said the old gentleman, looking at 
a group around a large advertisement. 

“Nigger advertised!” said one of the men. 

Mr. Wilson, for that was the old gentleman’s name, 
rose, and read as follows: 

“Ran away, my mulatto boy, George. Six feet in 
height, a very light mulatto, brown curly hair; is very in¬ 
telligent, can read and write; will probably try to pass for 
a white man; has deep scars on his back and shoulders. 
I will give four hundred dollars for him alive, and the 
same sum for satisfactory proof that he has been killed.” 

The old gentleman read this advertisement from be¬ 
ginning to end in a low voice, as if he were studying it. 

The long-legged man walked up to the advertisement 
and spat on it. 

“I’d do the same to the writer of that that paper, if 
he were here,” he said, and sat down again. “Any man 
that has a boy like that, and can’t find any better way 
of treating him, deserves to lose him. Such papers as 
these are a shame to Kentucky.” 

“Well, that’s a fact,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“I’ve got negroes myself, sir,” said the long man. 
“And I just tell them ‘Boys, run when you want to! I’ll 
never come to look after you!’ That’s the way I keep 
mine. I let them know they are free to run any time. 
That’s why they stay. More than that. I’ve got free pa¬ 
pers for all of them, in case I get killed, and they know 
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it. And T tell you, stranger, there isn’t a fellow in our 
parts who gets more out of his niggers than I do. Treat 
them like dogs, and you’ll have dogs’ work and dogs’ ac¬ 
tions. Treat them like men, and you’ll have men’s work.” 

And the man spat at the fireplace. 

At that moment the conversation was interrupted by 
the arrival of a well-dressed gentleman with a coloured 
servant. He was very tall, with a handsome dark, Span¬ 
ish face. Expressive black eyes, straight thin nose and 
fine body impressed other guests as something uncom¬ 
mon. He nodded to the men and, with his hat in his 
hand, walked up to the bar, and gave in his name as 
Henry Butler, Oaklands, Shelby County. Then he came 
up to the advertisement, and read it over. 

“Jim,” he said to his servant, “seems to me we met 
a boy something like this, up at Bernan’s, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, Master,” said Jim, “only I am not sure about 
the scars.” 

“Well, I didn’t look, of course,” said the stranger 
with a careless yawn. Then he asked for a room and sat 
on a chair waiting. 

Mr. Wilson continued to look at the stranger. He 
seemed familiar, but he could not place him. Every few 
moments, when the man moved, or smiled, he fixed his 
eyes on him, and then suddenly withdrew them, as the 
bright, dark eyes met his. At last the stranger walked 
up to him. 

“Mr. Wilson, I think,” he said, “I’m sorry, I didn’t 
come up to you before. I see you remember me.” 

“Ye — yes — yes, sir,” said Mr. Wilson. 

Just then a negro boy entered, and said that Mas¬ 
ter’s room was ready. 

“Mr. Wilson,” said the gentleman, “I should like to 
speak to you, in my room, if you please.” 


Mr. Wilson followed him, walking as if in a dream. 
They entered a large room, where a new-made fire was 
crackling. The young man locked the door, put the key 
in his pocket, and looked at Mr. Wilson. 

“George!” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Yes, George,” said the young man, with a smile. 
“You see I don’t answer to the advertisement at all.” 

George had inherited from his white father a set of 
fine European features. A slight change in the colour 
of his skin and hair had transformed the mulatto into 
the Spanish-looking man. He had nice manners, and he 
found no difficulty in playing the part of a gentleman 
travelling with his servant. 

“Well, George, I see that you’re running away — 
leaving your lawful master,” said Mr. Wilson, who was 
the owner of the factory where George had worked. “But 
you’re running an awful risk. If you’re caught, it will 
be worse with you than ever. They’ll half kill you, and 
sell you down south.” 

“Mr. Wilson, l know all this,” said George. “I do run 
a risk, but —” he opened his coat, and showed two guns 
and a knife. “There!” he said. “I’m ready for them! I’ll 
never go down south. No!” 

“George, this is bad. You’re going to break the laws 
of your country!” 

“My country! Mr. Wilson, you have a country, but 
what country have I, or anyone like me? What laws are 
there for us? I had a father — one of your Kentucky 
gentlemen. He didn’t think enough of me to keep me 
from being sold with his dogs and horses, when he died. 
My six brothers and sisters were sold before my mother’s 
eyes, one by one, all to different masters. And I was the 
youngest. My mother came to see my master and asked 
him to buy her with me. And he kicked her away with 
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his heavy boot. My oldest sister was a good girl, and as 
pretty as my mother. She was sent to the market in Orle¬ 
ans. And that’s the last I know of her. I grew up — long 
years and years — no father, no mother, no sister, not 
a living soul that cared for me more than a dog. Noth¬ 
ing but whipping, scolding, starving. I never heard a kind 
word spoken to me till I came to work in your factory. 
Mr. Wilson, you treated me well. I learned to read and 
write, and to try to make something of myself. I am so 
grateful to you for it. Then, sir, I found my wife — you 
know how beautiful she is. When I married her, I was so 
happy. But now what? Now conies my master, takes me 

right away from my work, and my friends, my wife and 

child. And why? Because, he says, I forgot who I was; 
he says, to teach me that I am only a nigger! And these 
your laws give him power to do. Do you call these the 

laws of my country? Sir, I haven’t any country now. But 

I’m going to have one. When I get to Canada, where the 
laws will protect me, that will be my country. And I will 
obey its laws, Mr. Wilson. But if any man tries to stop 
me, let him take care. I’ll fight for my freedom to the 
last breath I breathe.” 

This speech was too much for the kind old man. 

“George, go ahead,” he suddenly said, “but be care¬ 
ful, my boy.” 

He took out a roll of bills from his pocket and of¬ 
fered them to George. 

“Take it. Money is a great help everywhere,” he said. 

“I will, sir, only if I may pay it back in the future,” 
said George, taking up the money. 

“And this black fellow, — who is he?” 

“A good man, who went to Canada more than a year 
ago. He heard, after he got there, his master had whipped 
his poor old mother. And he has come all the way back to 


get her away. After he takes his mother, we’re going to 
Ohio, to put me among friends that helped him.” 

“Dangerous, very dangerous!” said the old man. 

George smiled. 

“Jim and I leave early tomorrow morning,” he said. 
“By tomorrow night I hope to sleep safe in Ohio. I’ll 
travel by daylight, stop at the best hotels. So, good-bye, 
sir. If you hear that I’m caught, you may know that I’m 
dead!” 

George stood up and put out his hand, proudly, like 
a prince. The friendly little old man shook it. Then he 
took his umbrella, and left the room. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

thick-set — KopeHacTMH 
tobacco — 3d. >KeBaTejibHbiH TaSaK 
Ft doesn’t agree with me — Mhg oto Bpe#Ho 
Nigger advertised! — Herpa pa3bicKHBaioT! 
to pass for a white man — Bbi/jaTb ce6n 3a Sejioro 
in case I get killed — Ha tot cjiynaii, ecjm mghh y6bK>T 
there isn’t a fellow in our parts who gets more out of 
his niggers than I do — hh y koto /jpyroro b Hauinx 
Kpanx Herpw He pa6oTaioT tbk, Kan y MeHfl 
he could not place him — oh He Mor ecnoMHHTb, rfle 
Mor ero BCTpeTHTb 

I don’t answer to the advertisement at all — h coBceM 
He noxoHC Ha nejiOBeKa, npo KOToporo roBopuTCH b 
o6T>HBJieHHH 

a set of fine European features — TOHKne eBponeftcKHe 
uepTbi jiHija 

you’re running an awful risk — tbt no^Bepraeuib cboio 
>KH3Hb CTpaiHHOH OfiaCHOCTH 
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He didn’t think enough of me to keep me from being 
sold with his dogs and horses, when he died. — Oh 

He noTpyamiCH pacnopn^HTbCH, hto6li nocne ero CMep- 
th MeHH He npoflajiH BMecTe c co6aKaMH a JiomaflbMH. 
roll of bills — nauna fleHer 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Mr. Wilson meet George? 

2) What kind of people did he see in the hotel? 

3) What did the long-legged man think about the 
advertisement? 

4) Why did it take Mr. Wilson so long to recognize 
George? 

5) Why was Mr. Wilson worried about George? 

6) What did George say about Jim? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) George Harris had with him _. 

2) In the hotel George used the name _. 

3) Mr. Wilson gave George _. 

|Q3 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Find in the text the English for: 

BbiAaBaTb ce6a 3a Sejioro; npouHTaTb ot Hanajia p,o 
KOHu,a; b HauiHX Kpaax; ybegHTejibHbie flOKa3aTejibCTBa. 
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2. Choose the right modal verb. 

1) “(Would/Could) you like some tobacco?” asked 
the long-legged gentleman. 

2) The stranger looked familiar, but Mr. Wilson 
still (can’t /couldn’t) place him. 

3) “I’ll take the money, sir, only if I (must/may) 
pay it back in the future,” said George. 

Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about the meeting between Mr. Wilson and 

George. Say: 

1) when and where they met. 

2) what the topic of their conversation was. 

2. Mr. Wilson didn’t approve of George’s escape first. 

What made him change his mind? 


CHAPTER 11 

On the way to the Ohio River Haley bought three 
more negroes. With his four slaves chained together, 
Haley boarded a boat for Louisiana. One day, when the 
boat made a stop at a small town in Kentucky, Haley 
went up into the place on a little matter of business. 

Tom had come up to the side of the boat, and stood 
watching the river. After a while he saw the trad¬ 
er with a coloured woman, who was carrying a child in 
her arms. The woman was dressed quite respectably and 
looked cheerful. She followed Haley on board and found 
a seat on the lower deck. 
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The trader came up to her, and began saying some¬ 
thing to her. Tom soon noticed that the woman was wor¬ 
ried by what she heard. 

“I don’t believe it. I won’t believe it!” he heard her say. 

“If you won’t believe it, look here!” said Haley, 
drawing out a paper. “This is your bill of sale, and 
there’s your master’s name. I paid good money for it, 
too, I can tell you!” 

“1 don’t believe Master’s sold me. It can’t be true!” 
cried the woman. 

“You can ask any of these men here that can read. 
Here!” he said, to a man who was passing by. “Read 
this please, will you? This girl doesn’t believe me, when 
I tell her what it is.” 

“Why, it’s a bill of sale, signed by John Fosdick,” 
said the man, “for the girl Lucy and her child. It’s just 
what I see.” 

The woman’s wild screams attracted a crowd around 
her, and the trader explained to them the reason of her 
behaviour. 

“He told me that I was going down to Louisville, 
to work as a cook in the same hotel where my husband 
works,” said the woman. “That’s what Master told me. 
I can’t believe he lied to me.” 

“But he has sold you. There’s no doubt about it,” 
said the trader. 

“Then it’s no use talking,” said the woman, suddenly 
growing quite calm. She clasped her child tighter in her 
arms and turned her back round. 

“She’s going to take it easy, after all!” said the 
trader. 

The woman looked calm, as the boat went on. On¬ 
ly one tear after another slowly fell on the face of her 
child, a boy of ten months. 


“That’s a fine young fellow!” said a man, sudden¬ 
ly stopping close to him, with his hands in his pockets. 
Then he whistled, and walked on. Then he came up to 
Haley, who was smoking on top of a pile of boxes. 

“You’ve got a good girl round there, stranger,” he 
said to Haley. “Taking her down south?” 

“Yes. They told me she was a good cook. And they 
can use her for that, or set her at the cotton-picking. 
She’s got the right fingers for that. I looked at them,” 
said Haley, and smoked on. 

“They won’t want the young one on the plantation,” 
said the man. 

“I shall sell him, first chance I find,” said Haley, 
lighting another cigar. 

“And if you sell him now?” asked the man. 

“I don’t know about that,” said Haley. 

“Well, stranger, what will you take for him?” 

“Well, now,” said Haley, “He’s a pretty smart young 
one, fat, strong, and healthy. In a year or two, he’d 
bring two hundred. I won’t take a cent less than fifty 
for him now.” 

“O, stranger! That’s ridiculous,” said the man. “I’ll 
give thirty for him, but not a cent more.” 

“Now, I’ll tell you what I will do,” said Haley, spit¬ 
ting. “I say forty-five. And that’s the most I will do.” 

“Well, agreed!” said the man, after a while. 

“Done!” said Haley. “Where do you land?” 

“At Louisville,” said the man. 

“Louisville,” said Haley. “We get there in the evening. 
The boy will be asleep. You can get him off quiet¬ 
ly, with no screaming. I like to do everything quietly. 
I hate all these screams.” 

The man handed the trader the money, and Haley 
lighted a new cigar. 
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It was a calm evening when the boat stopped at Lou¬ 
isville. When the woman heard the name of the place, 
she laid the child down on her cloak among the boxes. 
Then she ran to the side of the boat, hoping to see her 
husband on the bank of the river. The crowd pressed in 
between her and the child. 

“Now’s your time,” said Haley, taking the sleeping 
child up, and handing him to the stranger. “Don’t wake 
him.” The man took the boy carefully, and was soon lost 
in the crowd that went up the wharf. 

After a while the woman returned to her old seat. 
The trader was still there, but the child was gone! 

“Why, why, — where?” she began, in surprise. 

“Lucy,” said the trader, “your child’s gone. You see, 
you couldn’t take him down south. And I had a chance 
to sell him to a first-rate family, that’ll raise him better 
than you can.” 

The woman sat down. Her eyes looked straightfor¬ 
ward, but she saw nothing. 

Haley got up, and the woman turned away, and bur¬ 
ied her head in her cloak. 

“Takes it hard,” he said, “but quiet. She’ll be OK.” 

Tom had seen everything from first to last. He came 
up to the woman and tried to say something; but she on¬ 
ly groaned. 

At midnight, Tom suddenly woke up. Something black 
rushed to the side of the boat, and he heard a splash in 
the water. No one else saw or heard anything. He raised 
his head, — the woman’s place was vacant! 

The trader came to see his slaves in the morning. 

“Where is the girl?” he asked Tom. 

“I heard a great splash, and then I clearly woke up, 
and the girl was gone. That’s all I know about it.” 

Haley was neither shocked nor amazed. He was used 


to many things that you are not used to. He sat down, 
with his little book, and put down the missing woman 
under the head of ‘losses!’ 

Helpful Words & Notes 

Louisiana — JIyn3naHa; urraT b hhtkhcm TeueHHH penn 
Mnccncnnu 

Haley went up into the place on a little matter of busi¬ 
ness — Xenjin OTnpaBHJica b ropoA, r^e y Hero 6biJio 
Hebojibinoe flejibpe 
bill of sale — Kynnan 

Louisville — JlyncBHJui; ropoA Ha pene Orano, oahh H3 
OCHOBHbIX UeHTpOB pa6oTOprOBJIH AO Tpa>KAaHCKOH boh- 

Hbi (1861-1865) 

She’s going to take it easy, after all! — KanceTcn, o6oh- 
AeTCfd 

set her at the cotton-picking — ompaBHTb ee cobupaTb 
xjionojc 

put down the missing woman under the head of ‘loss¬ 
es’ — BHec nponaBinyio MteHipniiy b rpacjjy «y6biTKH» 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 
1. Answer the questions. 

1) How many more negroes did Haley buy on the 
way to the Ohio River? 

2) Who was Lucy? 

3) What happened when the slave trader told her 
that her master had sold her to him? 
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4) Whom did Haley sell Lucy’s little son? 

5) What happened to Lucy? 

6) What did Tom tell Haley about her disappear¬ 
ance? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Haley and his four negroes boarded a _ 

for Louisiana. 

2) Lucy was going to work as _ in the same 

hotel as her husband. 

3) Haley received for Lucy’s baby_dollars. 

4) The man left the boat with the boy in _. 

CO Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Put the verb in brackets into the correct form. 

1) The slave trader brought a coloured woman, who 
(to carry) a child in her arms. 

2) A man came up to Haley, who (to smoke) on top 
of a pile of boxes. 

3) Lucy (to lay) the child on her cloak. 

4) A sudden splash (to wake) Tom. 

2. Fill in the gaps with the adverbs from the box. 

overboard straightforward respectably easy 

1) The young woman was dressed quite _. 

2) Haley hoped Lucy would take it _. 

3) Lucy jumped _ after her son had been 

taken from her. 

4) Her eyes looked _, but she saw nothing. 
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Discussing the Text 


Tell Lucy’s story. What do you think about it? 


CHAPTER 12 

We go now to a small house of Rachel and Simeon 
Halliday in a Quaker village in Ohio, where our fine old 
friend Eliza was living with little Harry. One afternoon 
Eliza and Rachel were sitting in the kitchen when the 
door opened, and Simeon came in. He was a tall, straight, 
muscular man in a dark coat and a broad-brimmed hat. 

“Any news, father?” said Rachel. She was an old 
woman with a round and rosy face and clear, honest, 
loving brown eyes. You only needed to look straight into 
them, to feel that you saw to the bottom of a good and 
true heart. 

“Peter Stebbins told me that they should be here to¬ 
night, with — friends,” said Simeon, with meaning, as he 
was washing his hands at a neat sink in a little back porch. 

“Indeed!” said Rachel, looking at Eliza. 

“Mother!” called said Simeon. 

“What do you want, father?” said Rachel, as she 
went into the porch too. 

“This girl’s husband is in the village, and will be here 
tonight,” said Simeon. “Yesterday Peter was at the other 
stand, and he brought an old woman and two men. One 
of them said his name was George Harris. From what he 
told about himself, lie’s Eliza’s husband. He is a bright, 
nice fellow, too. Shall we tell her now?” said Simeon. 

“Now! This very minute,” said Rachel with a happy 
smile. 
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The old woman returned to the kitchen, came up to 
Eliza and said, gently: 

“I have news to tell you, my daughter.” 

The blood flushed in Eliza’s pale face. She rose, with 
nervous anxiety, and looked towards her boy. 

“No, no,” said Rachel. “It’s good news, Eliza. Your hus¬ 
band is among friends, who will bring him here tonight.” 

“Tonight!” Eliza repeated. “Tonight!” 

She sat down, weak and pale. The words lost all 
meaning to her. 

When Eliza opened her eyes, she found herself on 
the bed, with a blanket over her. It was evening. A can¬ 
dle was burning on the table, her husband was standing 
beside her... 

The following afternoon Simeon Halliday brought 
to the house a Quaker brother, whom he introduced 
as Phineas Fletcher. Phineas was tall, red-haired, with 
a shrewd look in his eyes. 

“Our friend Phineas will take you to the next stand. 
And he knows something important, George,” said Simeon. 

“Yes,” said the man. “Last night I stopped at a lit¬ 
tle hotel, back on the road. Well, I was tired and, af¬ 
ter my supper I lay down on some bags in the corner, to 
wait till my bed was ready. But I fell asleep. I slept for 
an hour or two. When I woke up, I found that there were 
some men in the room, sitting round a table, drinking 
and talking. I found that they were talking about you. 
I heard their plans. They wanted to send the young man 
back to Kentucky, to his master. Then two of them were 
going to take the wife to New Orleans and sell her for 
sixteen or eighteen hundred dollars. And the child, they 
said, was going to a trader, who had bought him. They 
also were going to send the boy, Jim, and his mother, 
back to their masters in Kentucky. They said that they 


knew two policemen, in a town ahead, who would go 
with them to get the people. They know quite well the 
road we are going to take tonight. So now, what’s to be 
done?” 

“I know what I shall do,” said George. He came into 
the little room, and began examining his guns. “If you 
lend me your wagon and give directions, I’ll drive alone.” 

“Ah, well, friend,” said Phineas, “you can do all the 
fighting, but you’ll still need a driver. I know a thing 
or two about the road, that you don’t.” 

“I will attack no man,” said George. “All I ask is to 
be let alone. I’ve had a sister sold in that New 

Orleans market. I know what they are sold for. Am 
I going to stand by and see them take my wife and sell 
her, when I have a pair of strong arms to defend her? 
No! I’ll fight to the last breath, before they take my 
wife and son.” 

“Well,” said Phineas. “I came here two or three 
hours ahead of them if they started at the time they 
planned. It isn’t safe to start till dark, but in two hours 
I think we may go. I am going out now to warn Jim 
and the old woman, and to see about the horse.” And he 
closed the door. 

“He will do the best that can be done for you, 
George,” said Simeon. 

A little while after supper, a large covered wag¬ 
on drew up before the door. The night was clear. Phin¬ 
eas jumped down from his seat to help his passengers. 
George walked out of the door, with his child on one 
arm and his wife on the other. Rachel and Simeon came 
out after them to say good-bye. When the travellers took 
their seats, the wagon drove off on the frozen road. 

There was no opportunity for conversation, because 
of the noise of the wheels. The child soon fell asleep. 



The poor, frightened old woman at last forgot her fears. 
Even Eliza’s eyes began closing. 

About three o’clock George and Phineas heard the 
noise of galloping horsemen behind. Phineas lashed the 
horses to a run. The wagon jumped, almost flew, over 
the frozen ground. Then Phineas made a sudden turn, 
and the wagon brought them near steep rocks. It was 
a place well known to Phineas. 

“Now for it!” said he, suddenly jumping from his 
seat to the ground. “Out, every one, and up into these 
rocks with me! Run!” And he ran, with little Harry 
in his arms. Others followed him. As they reached the 
rocks, they saw a narrow path leading up among them. 
“Come up!” said Phineas. 

The horsemen approached the wagon, and, shouting, got 
off their horses, ready to follow the slaves, who had already 
reached the top of the rock. The group consisted of Tom 
Loker and Marks, two policemen, and some their friends. 

“Let them get us, if they can,” said Phineas. “Who¬ 
ever comes here has to walk between those two rocks, do 
you see, boys? Why don’t we tell them, that they’ll be 
shot if they do?” 

George appeared on the top of the rock, and, speak¬ 
ing in a calm, clear voice, said, 

“Gentlemen, who are you, down there, and what do 
you want?” 

“We want runaway slaves,” said Tom Loker. “George 
Harris, and Eliza Harris, and their son, and Jim Selden, 
and his mother. We’ve got the officers, here, and we’re 
going to have them. Aren’t you George Harris, that be¬ 
longs to Mr. Harris, of Kentucky?” 

“I am George Harris. Mr. Harris, of Kentucky, did 
call me his property. But now I’m a free man. As my 
wife and my child. Jim and his mother are here too. 


You can come up, if you like. But we have guns, and 
we’re going to defend ourselves,” said George. 

There was something in his determination that made 
an impression almost on all the men below. Marks was 
the only one who remained untouched. And, right after 
George’s words, he fired at him. 

“You see you get just as much for him dead as alive 
in Kentucky,” he said. 

George jumped back. The bullet had passed close to 
his hair. Eliza shrieked. 

“It’s nothing, Eliza,” said George, quickly. 

“I’m going right up,” said Tom Loker. “I was never 
afraid of niggers, and I am not going to be now. Who 
goes after?” he said, going up the rocks. One of the po¬ 
licemen followed him. 

George heard the words. He took his gun, and when 
Tom was close enough to him, he fired. 

Loker fell down among the trees, bushes, stones. But 
his clothes caught in the branches of a large tree, and 
that saved the man’s life. 

“I say, fellows,” said Marks, “go round and pick up 
Tom, there, while I go back for help.” 

Soon he was seen galloping away. 

“Look at that dog! Leaving us like that!” said one of 
the men. 

“Well, we must pick up that fellow,” said another. 

They found Loker and, holding him up under each 
shoulder, they got him as far as the horses. 

George looked over the rocks, and saw them trying 
to lift the heavy man into the saddle. After two or three 
attempts, he fell heavily to the ground. 

“They’re leaving him, I think,” said Phineas. 

It was true. After some discussion, all the men got 
on their horses and rode away. 
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“Well, we must go down to the wagon,” said Phineas. 

“Do something for that poor man,” said Eliza, as 
they approached Loker. 

“Well,” said Phineas. “Here, let’s have a look at him.” 

He came up to the wounded man. 

“Marks,” said Tom, weakly, “is that you, Marks?” 

“No,” said Phineas. “Marks doesn’t care for you. He’s 
off, long ago.” 

Phineas stopped the bleeding using his own handker¬ 
chief as a bandage. 

“We’ll take you to a house where they’ll help you,” 
he said. 

Tom groaned, and shut his eyes. 

“What will you do with this poor fellow?” said George. 

“O, we’ll take him to Amariah’s house. There’s old 
Grandma Stephens there. Dorcas, they call her. She’s 
an amazing nurse,” said Phineas. “Well, now. It’s time 
to go. We should be there in an hour.” 


Helpful Words & Notes 

Quaker — KBanep; nocjiegOBaTejib npoTecTaHTCKoro pejin- 
rno3Horo TeneHHH, nponoBeflyiomero HeHacmine h 6jia- 

rOTBOpHTejIBHOCTb 

broad-brimmed hat — urapoKonojiaa nuiana 
stand — «c'raHn;Hfl»; jKHJibe /yin OTflbixa h yicpMTHH, ko- 
Topoe npe^ocTaBjiajm berjibiM pa6aM juogH, KOTopbie 
HM COHyBCTBOBaJIH 

you can do all the fighting — no^paTbca Tbi CMOJKenib 
Phineas lashed the horses to a run. — 4>HHeac CTemyji 

jiomafleH. 

the wagon brought them near steep rocks — c})yproH 
npnBe3 hx k KpyTbiM cnajiaM 


You see you get just as much for him dead as alive in 
Kentucky — B KeHTyKKH MepTBbiii ctoht He MeHbrne, 
neM JKHBOH 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

t. Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Eliza and Harry stay in Ohio? 

2) When did George Harris arrive? 

3) Why did the runaways have to leave as soon as 
possible? 

4) Why did Marks fire at George? 

5) What happened to Loker? What saved his life? 

6) Who stopped the bleeding? 

2. Circle the correct answer. 

1) What family protected Eliza and Harry in a Qua¬ 
ker village in Ohio? 

a) the Rachels 

b) the Hallidays 

c) the Birds 

2) Who was the Quaker who drove George’s family 
to the next stand? 

a) Phineas Fletcher 

b) Tom Loker 

c) Fletcher Phineas 

3) Where did Fletcher take the wounded Loker? 

a) to his own house 

b) to his grandmother’s place 

c) to Dorcas’s house 
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CHAPTER 13 

The boat with the slaves sailed down the Ohio Riv¬ 
er and out into the broad and muddy Mississippi. Ha¬ 
ley soon saw that Tom could be trusted. At first he had 
watched him through the day, and never allowed him to 
sleep at night without shackles. But then, impressed by 
the man’s quiet character and patience, the trader took 
off his handcuffs and chains, and let him go about free¬ 
ly over the boat. 


EQI Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 


1) Fletcher stopped the _ and carried Loker 

to the wagon. 

2) He decided to use a scarf as a _. 

3) Dorcas was a _who could take care of Loker. 

4) Eliza’s feet were covered in _, but she 

didn’t notice it. 

5) The _ didn’t touch George. 

2. Put the verb in brackets into the correct form. 

1) Eliza and Rachel (to sit) in the kitchen when the 
door opened. 

2) Little Harry, they said, was going to a trader, 
who (to buy) him. 

3) After supper, a large covered wagon (to draw up) 
before the door. 

4) Marks said he (to go) back for help. 

ffr Discussing the Text 

!• Talk about the Quakers who helped Eliza and George. 

2. Imagine that you’re Phineas Fletcher. 

Describe that night as you remember it. 

3. Give your opinion. 

Marks and other people from their group left Tom 

Loker without help and rode away. Why did they do 

it? Was it a surprise to Loker? 


blood nurse bleeding bullet bandage 
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Among the passengers on the steamer there was 
a young rich gentleman from New Orleans, Augustine 
St. Clare. He had with him a five-year-old daughter, and 
a lady who took care of the girl. 

Tom could hardly keep his eyes off this sweet little 
girl, as she flitted about the deck. She was one of those 
busy creatures, which never stay in one place. Charm¬ 
ing little face with a dreamy expression, long golden- 
brown hair, violet blue eyes — all marked her out from 
other children, and made every one turn and look after 
her. She was always dressed in white, and seemed to fly 
everywhere, with a half smile on her mouth, and singing 
to herself. Whenever Tom saw her golden head and deep 
blue eyes, he half believed that he saw one of the angels. 

The girl often walked round the place where Haley’s 
slaves sat in their chains. Several times she appeared 
suddenly among them, with her hands full of candy, 
nuts, and oranges, which she gave to them. 

Tom could cut pretty little baskets out of cherry¬ 
stones, could make funny figures on nuts and whistles of 
all sizes and sorts. One by one he offered the girl these 
little things. Soon they got on really friendly terms. 

“What is little missy’s name?” he asked at last. 

“Evangeline St. Clare,” said the little one, “but pa¬ 
pa and everybody else call me Eva. Now, what’s your 
name?” 

“My name’s Tom. In Kentucky the little children 
used to call me Uncle Tom.” 

“Then I’ll call you Uncle Tom, because, you see, I like 
you,” said Eva. “So, Uncle Tom, where are you going?” 

“I don’t know, Miss Eva.” 

“Don’t know?” said Eva. 

“No, 1 am going to be sold to somebody. I don’t 
know who.” 


“My papa can buy you,” said Eva, quickly. “And if 
he buys you, you will have good times. I’ll ask him, this 
very day.” 

“Thank you, my little lady,” said Tom. 

The boat stopped to take in wood, and Eva, hearing 
her father’s voice, ran away. Tom rose up, and went to 
help the crew. 

Eva and her father were standing together by the 
railing, looking at the bank. Suddenly the boat moved, 
and the little girl lost her balance and fell over the side 
of the boat into the water. Her father started to jump 
after her, but someone held him back. There was no 
need of his help, because his daughter was already out 
of danger. 

Tom was right under her on the lower deck, as Eva 
fell. He jumped after her, caught her in his arms and 
swam with her to the boat. 

The following day was the last day of the trip. The 
steamer was getting near New Orleans. The passengers 
were gathering their things, and the crew were busy 
cleaning the boat. 

Tom was sitting on the lower deck, anxiously, from 
time to time, turning his eyes towards a group on the 
other side of the boat. There stood Evangeline, a little 
paler than the day before, her father and Haley. 

“Well, now, my good fellow, how much do you 
want?” asked St. Clare. 

“Well,” said Haley, “if I say thirteen hundred dol¬ 
lars for that fellow, it would be a very modest price. 
Just look at him — tall and strong as a horse. And he’s 
smart. That fellow managed his master’s whole farm. He 
lias an extraordinary talent for business.” 

“Bad, bad!” said the young man, with a mocking 
smile. “Your smart fellows are always running away and 
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stealing horses. I think you’ll have to take off a couple 
of hundred for his smartness.” 

“Papa, do buy him! It’s no matter what you pay,” 
whispered Eva, softly, putting her arm around her fa¬ 
ther’s neck. “You have enough money, I know. I want 
him.” 

“What for, honey? Are you going to use him as 
a rocking-horse, or what?” 

“I want to make him happy.” 

“An original reason, certainly.” 

“There, count your money, old boy!” said St. Clare. 
And he gave the trader the roll of bills. 

“All right,” said Haley. He filled out a bill of sale, 
which, in a few moments, he handed to the man. 

“Come, Eva,” said St. Clare. 

Then, Eva and her father walked over to Tom. He 
put the tips of his fingers under Tom’s chin and said 
with a kindly smile, “Look up, Tom. How do you like 
your new master?” 

Tom looked up quickly into the young handsome face 
beside him. He felt the tears start in his eyes, and just 
nodded. 

Augustine St. Clare was the son of a rich planter in 
Louisiana. His father and his uncle had come from Can¬ 
ada. One of the brothers settled on a farm in Vermont, 
and the other became a planter in Louisiana and married 
a lady whose family had emigrated from France. Augus¬ 
tine gave to his child his mother’s name, as he hoped 
that she would inherit her pure character. 

After college the young man fell in love with a beau¬ 
tiful woman from one of the northern states. But they 
couldn’t be together, and, with his heart broken, he 
married a popular southern belle, Marie. She was a self¬ 
ish young woman with no heart, who fancied all the 


time that she was ill. As a result Marie St. Clare spent 
a lot of time in her room, and their little daughter was 
left to the care of servants. Augustine had taken Eva 
with him on a tour to Vermont, and had persuaded his 
cousin. Miss Ophelia St. Clare, to return with him to 
Louisiana to look after his little daughter. 

Miss Ophelia was forty-five years old, tall, thin and 
energetic. She had a clear, strong, active mind, and, 
though she was never much of a talker, her words 
were always direct and to the purpose. To her the word 
‘ought’ was law, and nothing could keep her from doing 
her duty. 

Though Miss Ophelia she was so different from easy, 
unpunctual, unpractical, skeptical Augustine St. Clare, 
she always loved him. Then she liked the lovely little 
girl. And when he asked her to go with him to New Or¬ 
leans, she agreed. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

candy — KOH<{»eTW 

Soon they got on really friendly terms. — Bcnope ohh 
uo-HacTOHiu,eMy uoApyjKHJiHCb. 
to take in wood — HToSbi 3anacTHCb ,n;poBaMn 
with a mocking smile — c HacMeiiiJiHBOH yjibibKon 
to take off a couple of hundred for his smartness — 
CKOCTHTb napy co'reH 3a ero yM 
rocking-horse — urpyrneunaa flepeBHHHaa jioujagKa- 
KauajiKa 

Vermont — BepMOHT; uiTaT Ha ceBepo-BocTone ClllA 
belle — KpacaBHga 

who fancied all the time that she was ill — KOTopan Bee 
Bpeiwa HaxoflHJia y ce6« BOo6pa>KaeMbie 6ojie3Hn 
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though she was never much of a talker, her words were 
always direct and to the purpose — xoth cjiob ohs 
nonycTy He TpaTHT, ho ync ecjiH roBopHT, to npHMO h 
no cymecTBy 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Uncle Tom meet Eva? 

2) How did they make friends? 

3) When did Tom save Eva? 

4) How did Eva’s father thank him? 

5) Why did Eva ask her father to buy Tom? 

6) What kind of person was Ophelia St. Clare? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Haley took off Tom’s shackles and handcuffs be¬ 
cause... . 

2) Eva attracted everyone’s attention because... . 

3) St. Clare bought Tom because... . 

4) Miss Ophelia decided to come to New Orleans be¬ 
cause... . 

£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Explain in your own words who is: 

• a passenger 

• planter 

• a talker 
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2. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 


balance crew patience candy 


1) Eva often came to visit the slaves and brought 

for them _ and fruit. 

2) Haley liked Tom’s _ and began to trust 

him. 

3) Eva lost her _ and fell over the side of 

the boat into the water. 

4) Before the end of the trip the _ cleaned 

the steamer. 

t!? Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about Uncle Tom and Eva. Describe: 

1) how they met on the boat; 

2) how they made friends; 

3) how Tom saved Eva when she fell into the river; 

4) how her father bought Tom to take him with his 
family to New Orleans. 

2. Prove that Eva was an unusual girl with unusual 

ideas. 


CHAPTER 14 

The carriage stopped in front of an old mansion, 
built in that strange mixture of Spanish and French 
style, that was still seen in some parts of New Orle¬ 
ans. In the middle of the courtyard, a fountain threw 
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high its clear water, which fell in a marble basin, full 
of gold and silver fish. Around the fountain ran a walk, 
surrounded by plants of the tropics and flowers. On the 
whole, the place was splendid and romantic. 

As the carriage drove in, Eva seemed like a bird 
ready to get away from a cage. 

“O, isn’t it beautiful, lovely!” she said to Miss Ophe¬ 
lia. “Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“It’s a pretty place,” said Miss Ophelia; “though it 
looks rather old to me.” 

St. Clare smiled. He turned to Tom, who was looking 
round in admiration, and said: 

“Tom, my boy, this seems to suit you.” 

“Yes, Master, it looks about the right thing,” said 
Tom. 

Eva flew like a bird to a little bedroom, opening on 
the verandah. A tall, dark-eyed woman half rose from 
a couch. 

“Mamma!” said Eva, throwing herself on her neck. 

“That will do, child. Don’t, you make my head ache,” 
said the mother, after she had kissed her. 

St. Clare came in, with his cousin. Marie curiously 
lifted her large eyes on Miss Ophelia. A crowd of serv¬ 
ants were now seen at the door, and among them a mid¬ 
dle-aged mulatto woman. 

“O, there’s Mammy!” said Eva. 

She flew across the room, threw herself into her 
arms, and kissed her more than once. This woman did 
not tell her that she made her head ache. She hugged 
her, and laughed, and cried. Then Eva flew from her to 
another, shaking hands and kissing. 

“Well!” said Miss Ophelia, “you southern people can 
do something that I couldn’t.” 

“What?” said St. Clare. 


“Well, I want to be kind to everybody, but kissing —” 

“Niggers,” said St. Clare. “That you’re not up to?” 

“Yes, that’s it. How can she?” 

St. Clare laughed. “Here, you all — Mammy, Jimmy, 
Polly, Sukey — glad to see Master?” he said, as he went 
shaking hands from one to another. 

Miss Ophelia took charge of the house in a few days 
after their arrival. Marie St. Clare had been a terrible 
housekeeper. Things were bad enough even before she 
decided that she had several different diseases, and be¬ 
gan spending most of her time on her couch with a nov¬ 
el and smelling-salts. At the time of Miss Ophelia’s ar¬ 
rival, everything had gone from bad to worse. 

Miss Ophelia was up at four o’clock, ready for work. 
The practical lady looked over store-rooms, cupboards, cel¬ 
lars, and closets. Then she went to the kitchen, opened all 
the drawers and set things in order with her own hands. 
But the day after the kitchen looked again as if it had 
been arranged by a hurricane blowing through it. 

Almost all the servants agreed that Miss Ophelia was 
‘curious.’ Some of them even thought that she was no 
lady. Ladies never keep working as she did, they said. 
Even Marie said that it was absolutely tiring to see 
Cousin Ophelia always so busy. 

Augustine St. Clare made Tom the head coachman. 
He was kept well dressed, because Marie St. Clare said 
that she could not have any smell of the horses about 
him when he came near her. In his good suit, with his 
serious, kind black face, he looked very respectable. 

A day or two after the return home, St. Clare sent 
Tom on some errands. He was surprised to see how 
quickly and how well his new servant did them. Then 
he gave him more and more tasks, and finally Tom was 
asked to provide the family with everything they needed. 
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Tom and Eva had become close friends. The girl 
asked her father that he might be her special servant, 
in her walks or rides. Tom had orders to let everything 
else go, and take Miss Eva whenever she wanted him. 
And these orders were very pleasant to him. 

After a while Tom felt so homesick, that he de¬ 
cided to write a letter home. He got a sheet of paper 
from Eva and sat at the table, trying to remember 
Master George’s instructions. It was not easy. He had 
forgotten the forms of some of the letters. Those he 
did remember, he did not know exactly which to use. 
While he was working, and breathing very hard, Eva 
flew into his room, like a bird, and looked over his 
shoulder. 

“0, Uncle Tom! What funny things you are making, 
there!” 

“I’m trying to write to my poor old woman. Miss 
Eva, and my little children,” said Tom, sadly. “But I’m 
afraid I can’t do it.” 

“I’m so sorry, Tom, I can’t help you! Last year 
I could write all the letters, but I’m afraid I’ve forgot¬ 
ten.” 

Eva put her golden head close to his, and the two 
began a discussion over every word. 

“Look, Uncle Tom, it really begins to look beauti¬ 
ful,” said Eva. “How happy your wife will be, and the 
poor little children! O, it’s a shame you ever had to go 
away from them! I’ll ask papa to let you go back, some 
time.” 

“Missis said that she would send down money for 
me, as soon as they could get it,” said Tom. “Young 
Master George said he’d come for me. He gave me this 
dollar as a sign.” And Tom showed the girl the silver 
dollar. 


“O, he’ll certainly omcne, then!” said Eva. “I’m so 
glad!” 

“I say, Tom!” said S It Clare, coming into the room. 
“What’s here?” 

“O, it’s Tom’s lettei hl’m helping him to write it,” 
said Eva; “isn’t it nice?’ ’ 

“I think, Tom, you: ’dbetter get me to write your 
letter for you,” said St.C. lare. “I’ll do it, when I come 
home from my ride.” 

The letter for Tomw, as written that evening, and 
taken to the post-office. 

One August morning T? 'om received the answer from 
George Shelby. 

The boy wrote that .uAnt Chloe had gone to work for 
a baker in Louisville, weilre she got four dollars a week 
for her wonderful cakes h. Irs. Shelby put all of the mo¬ 
ney into the bank to bu nyTom back. Mose and Pete were 
well, and baby Polly asvf already running around the 
house, under the care c tif;he Shelby family. The rest of 
this letter gave a list f o: George’s school subjects, and 
also told the names o if :our new horses, which were 
bought since Tom had l<t.;f 

Tom thought that i vt m s the most wonderful letter. 
He was never tired of idcking at it, and he even spoke 

to Eva about getting ; il framed and hung up in his 
room. 

Helpful V\ords & Notes 

built in that strange iknxture of Spanish and French 

style — BbicTpoeHHd >n b tom cTpaHHOM nojiyHcnaH- 

ckom, noJiy(J)paHpy3ci»Mco CTHjie (B paiioHe Hoboto Op- 

jieaHa Ha npo-nmenH inaecKOJibKnx ctojicthh conepnn- 
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najiH HcnaHu,bi h (J>paHuy3bi, uto noBjinajio Ha xapan- 
Tep ropo^cKoft apxHTeK'rypbi.) 
marble basin — MpaMopHbiii SacceiiH 
this seems to suit you — Te6e 3 to, noxo?t<e, no Ayme 
That you’re not up to? — Ha sto Bac He xbstht? 

Marie St. Clare had been a terrible housekeeper. — Ma- 
pn CeH-Kjiep coBceM He 3aHHMajiacb flOManiHHM xo 3 hh- 

CTBOM. 

smelling salts — HioxaTejibHaH cojib; nopouiKH c 3<|)Hp- 
HblMH MaejiaMH, KOTOpbie HCnOJIb30BajIHCb AJia CHHTHH 
rojiOBHoii 6 ojih h npeAyripejKAeHHH o6mopokob 
as if it had been arranged by a hurricane blowing 
through it — KaK 6yATO no Hen npoHecca yparaH 
St. Clare sent Tom on some errands — CeH-Kjiep AaJi 
ToMy HecKOJibKO nopyneHHH 

to let everything else go — otjiojkhtb Bee Apyrne Ae-aa 
Tom felt so homesick — Tom TaK 3acKyuaji no AOMy 
about getting it framed and hung up in his room — 
o tom, HToQbi BcxaBHTb ero b paMKy h noBecHTb Ha CTeHy 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) What kind of place was the St. Clares’ house in 
New Orleans? 

2) What did Miss Ophelia think about Eva’s kissing 
the slaves? 

3) Why did St. Clare need his cousin’s help with the 
house? 

4) What did the slaves think about Miss Ophelia? 


5) Why did Tom decide to write a letter home? 

6) What kind of answer did Tom receive? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) The courtyard of St. Clares’ mansion had 

a _ with gold and silver fish. 

2) Marie St. Clare spent most of her time on 

a _ with a novel and smelling salts. 

3) Mr. St. Clare made Tom the head _. 

4) _ wrote the letter for Tom. 

t-D Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

housekeeper verandah cage baker 


1) Eva seemed like a bird ready to get away from 

a _. 

2) Marie St. Clare was a terrible _. 

3) Aunt Chloe went to work for a _ to make 

money and buy Tom back. 

4) Marie’s bedroom opened on the _. 

2. Fill in the prepositions over, as, in, on. 

1) Eva threw herself . her mother’s neck. 

2) Miss Ophelia set things _ order with her own 

hands. 

3) Eva looked _ Uncle Tom’s shoulder. 

4) George Shelby gave Tom a silver dollar - 

a sign that he would come for him some day. 
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fk Discussing the Text 

1. Describe Tom’s life in New Orleans. 

2. Prove that Eva saw no differences between black 
and white people. 


CHAPTER 15 

We see our friend Tom again two years later. The 
St. Clare family had gone for the summer to their vil¬ 
la on Lake Pontchartrain. The villa was a cottage with 
light bamboo verandahs, surrounded by beautiful gar¬ 
dens. The drawing-room opened on to a large garden, 
where winding paths ran down to the banks of the lake. 

It was one of those golden sunsets which make the 
water another sky. Tom and Eva were seated on a bench 
near the lake. 

“Tom,” said Eva, “I’m going to die soon.” 

The faithful old heart felt a sudden thrust. Tom 
couldn’t say a word. He thought how often he had no¬ 
ticed, that Eva’s little hands had grown thinner, and 
how, when she ran or played in the garden, as she once 
could for hours, she became soon very tired. 

At that moment Tom and Eva heard the voice of 
Miss Ophelia. 

“Eva — Eva! You mustn’t be out there! It’s getting 
cool!” 

Eva and Tom hurried back to the house. 

Miss Ophelia had long been worried about Eva. She 
tried to talk to St. Clare about her fears, but he refused 
to hear her suggestions. 


“You needn’t worry, Cousin!” he said. “Don’t you 
see that the child is only growing? Children always lose 
strength when they grow fast.” 

“But she has that cough!” 

“O! Nonsense! She has caught a little cold, perhaps,” 
said St. Clare. “Take care of the child, keep her from 
the night air. Don’t let her play too hard, and she’ll do 
well enough.” 

So he said, but he became nervous. He watched Eva, 
spent more time with her than before, and took her 
more often to ride with him. 

Marie St. Clare paid even less attention to her 
child’s health, because she was too busy studying two 
or three new diseases which she believed she herself 
had. Marie was sure that nobody around her could be 
as sick as herself. It was nothing but laziness, she 
said. 

About this time, St. Clare’s brother Alfred, with 
his eldest son spent a day or two with the family at 
the lake. Henrique was a noble, dark-eyed boy of 
twelve. 

The two cousins began going for long rides together. 
Eva had a little white pony, Henrique had brought his 
own horse, a small black Arabian. 

One morning when the children were ready to go for 
their ride, Henrique saw some dust on his horse. 

“What’s this, Dodo, you little lazy dog? You haven’t 
rubbed my horse down this morning!” he said to his 
servant, a little mulatto boy of about thirteen. 

“Yes, Master,” said Dodo. “He rubbed him, but he 
just —” 

“Shut your mouth!” said Henrique, violently raising 
his whip. 

“Master Henrique!” he began. 
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Henrique struck him across the face with his whip. 
Then he seized one of his arms, forced him on to his 
knees, and beat him till he was out of breath. 

“Now will you learn not to answer back when I speak 
to you? Take the horse back, and clean him properly. I’ll 
teach you your place!” 

“Young Master,” said Tom, “he was going to say, 
that the horse rolled on the ground when he was bring¬ 
ing him up from the stable. That’s the way he got that 
dirt on him.” 

“You hold your tongue till you’re asked to speak!” 
said Henrique. 

He turned and walked to speak to Eva, who was 
standing on the verandah. 

“Dear Cousin, I’m sorry this stupid fellow has kept 
you waiting,” he said. “Let’s sit down here, on this seat 
till they come. What’s the matter, Cousin?” 

“How could you be so cruel to poor Dodo?” asked 
Eva. 

“Cruel!” said the boy, surprised. “What do you mean, 
dear Eva?” 

I don’t want you to call me dear Eva, when you do 
such things,” said Eva. 

“Dear Cousin, you don’t know Dodo. He’s so lazy. 
And I can’t believe a word he says. The only way is 
to put him down at once, not let him open his mouth. 
That’s the way papa does.” 

“But Uncle Tom said it was an accident, and he nev¬ 
er tells what isn’t true.” 

“He’s an uncommon old nigger, then!” said Henrique. 
“Dodo will lie as fast as he can speak.” 

“He’s frightened. And you beat him.” 

“A whipping does him good. O, well, I won’t beat 
him again before you, if you don’t like it.” 


Dodo soon appeared, with the horses. 

“Well, Dodo, you’ve done pretty well, this time,” 
said his young master. “Come, now, and hold Miss Eva’s 
horse while I put her on to the saddle.” 

Dodo came and stood by Eva’s pony. His face was 
sad. Ilis eyes looked as if he had been crying. 

Henrique helped his cousin into the saddle, and, 
gathering the reins, placed them in her hands. But Eva 
bent to the other side of the horse, where Dodo was 
standing, and said, “That’s a good boy. Dodo. Thank 
you!” 

Dodo looked up in amazement into the sweet young 
face. The blood rushed to his cheeks, and the tears to 
his eyes. 

“Here, Dodo,” said his master and handed the boy 
a coin. “Go get some candy, Dodo.” 

And Henrique rode off after Eva. Dodo stood looking- 
after the two children. One had given him money. And 
the other had given him what he wanted more — a kind 
word. 

The two brothers St. Clare were seated in the veran¬ 
dah, playing chess, when Augustine said, “There come 
the children.” And he hurried down to take his daughter 
Eva off her horse. 

“Eva darling! You’re not much tired?” he said, as 
he clasped her in his arms. Eva’s short, hard breathing 
alarmed her father. “How could you ride so fast, dear? 
You know it’s bad for you.” 

“I felt so well, papa, and liked it so much, I for¬ 
got.” 

St. Clare carried her in his arms into the drawing¬ 
room, and laid her on the sofa. Henrique sat down by 
the sofa, and took Eva’s hand. 
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Helpful Words & Notes 

It was one of those golden sunsets which make the wa¬ 
ter another sky. — 3to 6biji oahh H3 Tex 3ojiothctux 
3aKaT0B, KOTOpbie OTpaJKaiOTCJI B BOfle, HeOTJIHHHMOH 
ot He6a. 

The faithful old heart felt a sudden thrust. — CepAije 
BepHoro CTaporo cjiyrn CHcajiocb. 

Arabian — apaGcKHH kohb 
to put him down — ocaAHTb ero 

A whipping does him good. — JIhihhhh nopna eMy tojib- 
ko Ha nojn>3y. 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say true or false. Correct the false statements. 

1) The St. Clare family went for the summer to Ma¬ 
rie’s home. 

2) Eva was seriously ill, and she felt worse and 
worse. 

3) Eva’s parents were worried about her health. 

4) Mr. St. Clare’s father came with a visit. 

5) Henrique whipped his slave because he had al¬ 
lowed his horse to get dirty. 

6) Eva gave Dodo a coin for candy. 

2. Fill in the names. 

1) - brought his own horse, a small black 

Arabian. 


2) _ tried to explain to Henrique what had 

really happened with the horse. 

3) _ carried Eva to the house in her arms. 

03 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

----- 

cold health disease cough 


1) Miss Ophelia was worried about Eva’s _. 

2) The girl had a bad _, and she became 

tired very soon. 

3) Eva’s father thought she had caught a_. 

4) Marie paid little attention to her daughter’s 


2. Fill in the prepositions by, for, in, with. 

1) Eva and her cousin began going _ long rides 

together. 

2) Henrique struck him across the face _ his 

whip. 

3) Dodo looked up _ amazement in Eva’s face. 

4) Henrique sat down _ the sofa, and took 

Eva’s hand. 

Discussing the Text 

1. Describe the incident with Dodo. Say: 

1) why Henrique whipped the boy. 

2) who defended him. 
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3) the whole story changed the young master and 
his slave. 

2. Give your opinion. 

Henrique didn’t believe Dodo when he tried to give 
an explanation. Can you say why? Can you think of 
another character of this book who was sure that the 
slaves were just lazy? 




CHAPTER 16 

Soon Alfred St. Clare and his son went back home. 
Eva’s health began to get worse very fast, and the 
doctor was finally called. Marie suddenly took a new 
turn. 

“I knew it,” she said. “I always felt that my only 
child would die before my eyes.” 

“My dear Marie, don’t talk like that!” said St. Clare. 

“You don’t have mother’s feelings, St. Clare!” said 
Marie. “If you don’t feel when your only child is so 
sick, 1 do. It’s too much for me.” 
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“It’s true,” said St. Clare, “that Eva’s situation is 
critical. But the doctor says there is still hope.” 

In a week or two, Eva’s health even improved. She 
played and laughed again. Her happy father said that 
she soon would be all right. Miss Ophelia and the doc¬ 
tor alone knew that it was not true. There was one oth¬ 
er heart, too, that felt the same, and that was the little 
heart of Eva. 

One afternoon the girl came up the verandah steps to 
her father and sat beside him. 

“Papa,” said Eva, firmly, “I want to say something 
to you. I want to say it now, before I get weaker.” 

“O, now, my dear little Eval” said St. Clare, try¬ 
ing to speak cheerfully. “You mustn’t have such sad 
thoughts. See here, I’ve bought a statuette for you!” 

“No, papa,” said Eva, putting it gently away, “don’t 
deceive yourself! I am not any better, I know it perfectly 
well. And I want you to do something for me.” 

“Yes, dear, I will do anything in the world. Any¬ 
thing you could ask me to.” 

“Papa, isn’t there some way to have all the slaves 
made free?” 

“That’s a difficult question, dear. There’s no doubt 
that this way is a very bad one. Many people think so. 

I myself wish that there were not a slave in our coun¬ 
try. But, then, I don’t know what can be done about it!” 

“Papa, you are such a good man, and so noble, and 
kind. And people always listen to you. Couldn’t you go 
around and ask people to set the slaves free? When I am 
dead, papa, then you will think about me, and try to do 
this.” 

“When you are dead, Eva,” said St. Clare, with emo¬ 
tion. “My dear little Eva! Oh, don’t talk like that. I tell 
you I can’t let you go, Eva.” 


“Papa, I know how much you love me. And, oh, 

I love you so much. But these poor creatures love their 
children as much as you love me. Do something for 
them! Poor Mammy loves her children. And Tom loves 
his little children, too. Still he had to leave them. If 
anything happens to you, what would become of them? 
There are very few men like you, papa. Uncle Alfred 
isn’t like you, and mamma isn’t,” said Eva sadly. “And 
promise me, dear father, that you will make Tom free, 
so he can go back to his children.” 

“I promise, darling,” said St. Clare. 

Eva died one early morning, in the end of summer. 
Then there was a funeral, and carriages drove up to the 
door, and strangers came, and there were white flowers 
everywhere in the house. St. Clare stood beside the little 
grave — he could not realize that it was his Eva there. 

In a few days the St. Clare family left the house 
and garden, with its little grave, and returned to New 
Orleans. St. Clare walked the streets, and he smiled, 
and talked to people, and read the newspapers. Who 
could see that he used all these smiles to hide his deep 
grief? 

“Mr. St. Clare is a strange man,” said Marie to Miss 
Ophelia, in a complaining tone. “I used to think, if there 
was anything in the world he did love, it was our dear 
little Eva. But he seems to be forgetting her very easily. 
I can’t ever get him to talk about her. I really thought 
he would show more feeling!” 

“Still waters run deepest, they say,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“O, I don’t believe in such things. If people have 
feeling, they show it.” 

“Missis, Master St. Clare is getting thin. He eats 
nothing,” said Mammy. “I know he doesn’t forget Miss 
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Eva. Nobody could. Dear little girl!” she added, wiping 
her eyes. 

While this conversation was taking place in the draw¬ 
ing-room, another was going on in St. Clare’s library. 

“Tom,” said St. Clare, “I’m going to make you a free 
man. So pack your things and get ready to go back to 
Kentucky.” 

The sudden light of joy shone in Tom’s face. 

“Thank you so much, sir,” he whispered. 

St. Clare didn’t like it that Tom should be so ready 
to leave him. 

“You haven’t had very bad times here, that you need 
be so happy, Tom,” he said drily. 

“No, no, Master! It isn’t that! It’s being a free man! 
That’s what I’m so happy about.” 

“Why, Tom, you know, you can’t possibly earn, by 
your work, such clothes and such living as I have given 
you.” 

“I know all that, Master St. Clare. You’ve been very 
good to me, Master, but I’d rather have poor clothes, 
poor house, poor everything, and have them mine, than 
have the best, and have them any man’s else. I think 
it’s nature.” 

“I suppose so, Tom, and you’ll be going off and leav¬ 
ing me, in a month or so,” said St. Claire. 

“Not while Master’s in trouble,” said Tom. “I’ll stay 
with Master as long as he wants me.” 

“Not while I’m in trouble, Tom?” said St. Clare, 
looking sadly out of the window. “And you really mean 
to stay till my trouble is over? Ah, Tom, you silly boy! 
I won’t keep you till that day. Go home to your wife 
and children, and give my love to everyone.” 

St. Clare got up and walked thoughtfully up and 
down the library. He seemed to forget everything in his 


own thoughts. Tom had to tell him twice that the tea 
bell had rung, before he could get his attention. 

St. Clare was absent and thoughtful, all tea-time. Af¬ 
ter tea, he and Marie and Miss Ophelia came into the 
drawing-room. 

Marie lay down on the sofa, under a silk mosqui¬ 
to curtain, and was soon asleep. Miss Ophelia took her 
knitting. St. Clare sat down to the piano, and began 
playing a soft and melancholy tune. 

“Dear little Eva, poor child!” said St. Clare, stop¬ 
ping, thoughtfully. “She had set her simple soul on 
a good work for me.” 

It was the first time since Eva’s death that he had 
ever said as many words to his cousin. And he was 
speaking with very strong feeling. 

“We should do something to change this bad system 
that lies at the foundation of all our society,” he added. 
“You see, I am braver than I was, because I have lost 
everything. And a person who has nothing to lose can 
afford all risks.” 

“And what are you going to do?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“My duty, I hope, to the poor and miserable,” said 
St. Clare. “I’m going to begin with my own servants, 
for whom I have yet done nothing. And, perhaps, some 
day, I could do something to save my country from 
slavery.” 

“Do you think it possible that a nation ever will vol¬ 
untarily set the negroes free?” asked Miss Ophelia. 

“I don’t know,” said St. Clare. “Perhaps, among us 
may be found generous souls, who do not estimate hon¬ 
our and justice by dollars and cents.” 

Miss Ophelia did not reply. There was a pause of 
some moments. St. Clare walked up and down the room 
for some minutes more, and then said: 



“I’ll go down street, a few moments, and hear the 
news.” 

He took his hat, and went out. Tom followed him to 
the gate, and asked if he should go with him. 

“No, my boy,” said St. Clare. “I’ll be back in 
an hour.” 


Helpful Words & Notes 

Marie suddenly took a new turn. — Mapn Bflpyr cMeHH- 
Jia TaKTHKy. 

isn’t there some way to have all the slaves made free — 
Hejib3H jih OTnycTHTb Bcex paboB Ha bojiio 

this way is a very bad one — to, hto npoHcxoflHT ceii- 
uac — 3to oueHb njioxo 

Still waters run deepest — B thxom oMyre uepTH boahtch 

I think it’s nature. — H AyMaio, TanoBa npupoAa uejiOBeKa. 

She had set her simple soul on a good work for me. — 
Ee npocTaa Ayma BbiBeaa mchh Ha npaBHJibHbiii nyTb. 

Perhaps, among us may be found generous souls, who 
do not estimate honour and justice by dollars and 
cents. — Bo3mojkho, cpe^n nac HahAyTca QjiaropoAHbie 
J1IOAH, KOTOpbie He CHHTaiOT B03M0HCHBIM OII,eHHBaTb 
necTb h cnpaBeAJiHBOCTb b AOJiJiapax h peHTax. 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) What did Eva ask his father before her death? 


2) Why did Marie think that her husband was 
a strange man? 

3) What did St. Clare tell Tom? 

4) Why was Tom so happy when his master prom¬ 
ised him freedom? 

5) What decision did St. Clare make that evening? 

2. Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) St. Clare decided to do something to save the 
country from slavery. 

2) Eva asked her father to free Tom. 

3) The St. Clare family left the house and garden, 
with its little grave, and returned to New Orleans. 

4) Eva’s health began to get worse very fast, and 
the doctor was finally called. 

5) Marie suddenly took a new turn. 

£3 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the adjectives from the box. 

free melancholy deep critical 

1) Eva’s situation was _, but her family still 

tried to hope for the best. 

2) St. Clare used his smiles to hide liis_grief. 

3) Eva’s father promised to set Tom _. 

4) He sat down to the piano, and played a soft and 
_ tune. 

2. Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “You don’t have mother’s feelings, St. Clare!” 
said Marie. 
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2) “Papa, don’t deceive yourself,” said Eva. 

3) “You’ve been very good to me. Master,” said 
Tom. 

4) “And what are you going to do?” said Miss Oph¬ 
elia. 

fO? Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about the promises St. Clare made to his 
daughter before her death. How could he fulfill 
them? Give your ideas. 

2. “Still waters run deepest,” said Miss Ophelia about 
her cousin. Can you explain what she meant? 


CHAPTER 17 

Tom sat down in the verandah. It was a beautiful 
moonlight evening. Tom thought of his home, and that 
he should soon be a free man, and he could return to 
it. He thought how he should work to buy his wife and 
children. Then he thought of his noble young master, 
and then his thoughts passed on to the beautiful Eva. 
And, so thinking, he fell asleep, and dreamed he saw 
her coming towards him, just as she used to come, with 
flowers in her hair, her cheeks bright, and her eyes 
happy. 

Suddenly Tom heard a loud knocking, and a sound 
of many voices at the gate. He hurried to open it. Sev¬ 
eral men came in, bringing a body. The light of the 
lamp fell on the face. Tom gave a wild cry of amaze¬ 


ment and despair, as the men approached the open door 
of the drawing-room, where Miss Ophelia still sat knit¬ 
ting. 

St. Clare had gone into a cafe, to look over 
an evening paper. As he was reading, two gentlemen, 
whom he slightly knew, quarreled. St. Clare and one or 
two others tried to separate them, and St. Clare was fa¬ 
tally wounded with a knife in the struggle. 

The house was full of cries, shrieks and screams 
of Marie St. Clare and servants. Tom and Miss Ophe¬ 
lia alone seemed to have any presence of mind. At Miss 
Ophelia’s direction, St. Clare was taken to the drawing¬ 
room. The doctor arrived, and made his examination. It 
was clear, from the expression of his face, that there 
was no hope. He dressed the wound, and then looked at 
the frightened servants, who had gathered by the doors 
and windows of the verandah. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “we must turn all these crea¬ 
tures out. He should be kept quiet.” 

St. Clare opened his eyes, and looked at the negro 
servants, whom Miss Ophelia and the doctor were trying 
to get from the verandah. 

“Poor creatures!” said St. Clare, and an expression of 
bitter self-reproach passed over his face. After a while, 
he laid his hand on Tom’s, who was standing beside him, 
and said, “Tom! Poor fellow!” 

“What, Master?” asked Tom. 

“I am dying!” said St. Clare, pressing his hand. 

A few moments later he was gone. 

When the negro servants knew that their kind mas¬ 
ter was dead, their sobs and groans and shrieks of de¬ 
spair filled every room and gallery of the house. They 
had all loved him. And they knew that they had lost 
a kind friend. 
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Marie, at the time her husband breathed his last, 
was passing from one fainting fit to another. Miss 
Ophelia, with her strength and self-control, had re¬ 
mained with her cousin to the last, doing everything of 
the little that could be done. 

The funeral was over, with prayers, and sad fa¬ 
ces. Then the cool, muddy waves of every-day life rolled 
back. “What is to be done next?” was the question in 
everybody’s eyes. 

Miss Ophelia began to think about going back to her 
northern home. Marie St. Clare spent most of her time 
with the dressmakers. The servants felt she had no feel¬ 
ing for them. They knew that, after their master’s 
death, there would be no screen between them and ty¬ 
rannical mistress in whose hands they were left. 

It was about a fortnight after the funeral, that Miss 
Ophelia heard a gentle knock at her door. She opened it 
and saw Rosa, the pretty young quadroon. Her hair was 
in disorder, and her eyes red with crying. 

“O, Miss Ophelia,” she said, falling on her knees, and 
catching the skirt of her dress, “Please go to Miss Marie 
for me! She’s going to send me out to be whipped! Look 
there!” And she handed to Miss Ophelia a piece of paper. 

It was an order, written in Marie’s hand, to the mas¬ 
ter of a whipping-house to give the girl fifteen lashes. 

“You know. Miss Ophelia, I was trying on Miss 
Marie’s dress, and she slapped my face. I spoke out before 
I thought. She said that she’d bring me down, once and 
for all. She wrote this, and said that I should carry it.” 

Miss Ophelia looked at the paper in her hand. 

“You see. Miss Ophelia,” said Rosa, “I don’t mind 
the whipping so much from Miss Marie or you. But 
to be sent to a man! And such a terrible man! Such 
a shame, Miss Ophelia!” 


Miss Ophelia knew that women and young girls were 
sent to whipping-houses. She had known it before, but 
she had never realized how awful it was for them. She 
crushed the paper firmly in her hand, and said to Rosa: 

“Sit down, child, while I go to your mistress.” 

She found Marie sitting up in her easy chair, with 
Mammy standing by her, brushing her hair. 

“How are you today?” said Miss Ophelia. 

A deep sigh, and a closing of the eyes, was the only 
answer, for a moment. Then Marie said: 

“O, I don’t know, Cousin. I think I’m as well as 
I ever shall be!” and Marie wiped her eyes with a hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“I need to speak with you about poor Rosa,” said 
Miss Ophelia, with a short, dry cough. 

Marie’s eyes were open wide enough now, and she 
answered, sharply, 

“Well, what about her?” 

“She is very sorry for her fault.” 

“She is, is she? I’m tired of that child’s bad beha¬ 
viour. Now I’ll bring her down. I’ll make her lie in the 
dust!” 

“But couldn’t you punish her some other way? Some 
way that would be less shameful?” 

“That’s just what I want. She’s forgotten who she is. 
I’ll give her one lesson that will bring her down!” 

“But that’s so cruel!” said Miss Ophelia, with energy. 

“I’d like to know what cruel is! I wrote orders for 
only fifteen lashes. I’m sure there’s no cruelty there. 
It might seem so to anybody with your feeling. But all 
these creatures get used to it. It’s the only way they can 
be kept in order. Let them all know that I’ll send every¬ 
one out to be whipped, one after another, if they forget 
themselves!” said Marie, looking around her decidedly. 
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Miss Ophelia sat for a moment, as if she had swal¬ 
lowed some explosive mixture, and were ready to burst. 
Then she gathered herself up, and walked out of the room. 

It was hard to go back and tell Rosa that she could 
do nothing for her. Shortly after that, one of the man- 
servants came to say that her mistress had ordered him 
to take Rosa with him to the whipping-house. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

presence of mind — npucyTCTBue nyxa 
dressed the wound — nepeBH3aji paHy 
Marie, at the time her husband breathed his last, was 
passing from one fainting fit to another. — Kor^a 
MyjK Mapu yMupaji, y Hee oahh obwiopoK CMeHHJicH 
apyruM. 

there would be no screen between them and tyrannical 
mistress — HHKaKaa cujia He aaipHTHT hx ot flecno- 

THUHOH X03HHKH 

whipping-house — cnepnajitHoe 3aBe#eHHe /yia nopKH paboB 
She said that she’d bring me down, once and for all. — 
Ona CKa3ajia, hto npHCTpyHHT MeHH pa3 h naBceiyia. 
as if she had swallowed some explosive mixture, and 
were ready to burst — nan by/iTO oHa nporjioTHJia 
Kauyio-To B3pbiBoonacHyio CMecs, h ee bot-bot pa30- 
pBeT Ha uacm 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say who: 

1) dreamed about Eva. 


2) dressed St. Clare’s wound. 

3) was passing from one fainting fit to another. 

4) began to think about going back to the north. 

5) ordered to give Rosa fifteen lashes of the whip. 

2. Answer the questions. 

1) What happened to Augustine St. Clare in the cafe? 

2) How did the family and servants take St. Clare’s 
death? 

3) Who remained with him to the last? 

4) Why were the slaves so worried about their fu¬ 
ture after their master’s death? 

5) What happened to Rosa after the funeral? 

|Tj Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the adjectives from the box. 

sudden frightened muddy bitter 


1) An expression of _ self-reproach passed 

over St. Clare’s face. 

2) After the funeral the cool, _ waves of ev¬ 

ery-day life rolled back. 

3) St. Clare’s death was very _, and he had 

no time to free Tom. 

4) The _ servants gathered by the doors and 

windows of the verandah. 

2. Fill in prepositions if necessary. 

1) St. Clare was wounded _ a knife in the 

struggle. 
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2) Rosa was trying _ Marie’s dress, when she 

slapped _ her face. 

3) Rosa’s hair was _ disorder, and her eyes 

were red _ crying. 

4) Ophelia gathered herself _ and walked out of 

the room. 

fk Discussing the Text 

1. Prove that Mr. St. Clare’s death was a shock to his 
family and slaves. 

2. Describe the conversation between Marie and Ophe¬ 
lia about Rosa’s punishment. 

Why did Rosa ask Miss Ophelia for help? Why 
couldn’t she help her? Give your ideas. 


CHAPTER 18 

A few days after, Tom was standing by the balco¬ 
nies, when one of the servants, Adolph, came up to him. 

“Do you know, Tom, that we are all going to be 
sold?” said Adolph. 

“Where did you hear that?” said Tom. 

“I hid myself behind the curtains when Missis was 
talking with the lawyer. She’s going to send us all off to 
auction, Tom. All except Mammy and Jane. She’s going to 
sell the house, too, and go back to her father’s plantation.” 

Tom turned away with a heavy heart. Freedom had 
been so near. He had dreamed how he would return to 
his wife and the children. 


He went to Miss Ophelia, who had always treated 
him with respectful kindness. 

“Miss Ophelia,” he said. “Master St. Clare promised 
me my freedom. He told me that he had begun to take 
it out for me. Perhaps, if you could speak about it to 
Missis, she would agree to go on with it, because it was 
Master St. Clare’s wish.” 

“I’ll speak for you, Tom, and do my best,” said Miss 
Ophelia. “But, if it depends on Mrs. St. Clare, I can’t 
hope much for you. Nevertheless, I’ll try.” 

Miss Ophelia gathered herself up, and, taking her 
knitting, went to Marie’s room. She wanted to be as nice 
as possible, and talk about Tom with all the diplomatic 
skill which she had. 

She found Marie on a sofa, surrounded by pillows. 
One of the servants, Jane, who had been out shopping, 
was putting before her pieces of thin black fabric. 

“That will do,” said Marie, taking one of them. 
“What do you think. Cousin?” 

“You can judge about it better than I,” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“The fact is,” said Marie, “that I have no dresses 
that I can wear. I am going off next week. So I must 
decide on something.” 

“Are you going so soon?” 

“Yes. St. Clare’s brother has written. He and the 
lawyer think that I should put the servants and furni¬ 
ture up at auction, and leave the place with our lawyer.” 

“There’s one thing I wanted to speak to you about,” 
said Miss Ophelia. “Augustine promised Tom his free¬ 
dom, and began to prepare the papers. I hope you will 
use your influence to have it done.” 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing!” said Marie, sharp¬ 
ly. “Tom is one of the most valuable servants. I can’t 
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let him go. Besides, why does lie want freedom? He’s 
a great deal better off as he is.” 

“But he wants it, and his master promised it,” said 
Miss Ophelia. 

“I’m sure he wants it,” said Marie. “They all want 
it. They always want something what they haven’t got. 
Now, I’m against setting him free, in any case. Keep 
a negro under the care of a master, and he does well 
enough, and is respectable. But if you set them free, 
and they get lazy, and won’t work, and start drinking. 
I’ve seen it hundreds of times.” 

“But Tom is so steady and hard-working.” 

“O, you needn’t tell me! I’ve seen a hundred like him. 
He’ll do very well, as long as he’s taken care of. That’s all.” 

“But, then,” said Miss Ophelia, “when you set him 
up for sale, he can get a bad master.” 

“O, that’s all nonsense!” said Marie. “It is one time 
in a hundred that a good fellow gets a bad master. Most 
masters are good. I’ve lived and grown up here, in the 
South, and I’ve never seen a master that didn’t treat his 
servants well.” 

“Well,” said Miss Ophelia, energetically, “I know it 
was one of the last wishes of your husband that Tom 
should have his freedom. It was one of the promises that 
he made to dear little Eva. I don’t think you would like 
to break that promise.” 

Marie began sobbing. 

“Everybody goes against me!” she said. “How can you 
be so unkind? It’s so hard to lose my only daughter and 
a husband. And you seem to have so little feeling for 
me. You keep talking about them so carelessly, when you 
know how bad it is for me!” 

And Marie sobbed, and told Mammy to open the win¬ 
dow, and to bring her the smelling-salts. Miss Ophelia 


returned to her room. She saw, at once, that it would 
do no good to say anything more. But she did the next 
best thing she could for Tom — she wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Shelby, asking her to buy him, if possible. 

The next day, Tom and Adolph, and some other 
St. Clare servants, were sent to a slave warehouse, to 
the trader, who was going to sell them at auction. The 
warehouse was divided into two long rooms, one for 
men, the other for women. They entered a long room, 
full of many other men, of all ages and sizes. The trad¬ 
er, Mr. Skeggs, told the slaves to be good boys and go 
to sleep, and left the warehouse. 

The women’s room was full of girls and women, 
sleeping on the floor. In a corner, sitting apart from 
the rest, were two women. One of them was a respecta¬ 
bly dressed mulatto woman. She was forty or fifty years 
old, with soft eyes and a pleasant face. By her side was 
a young girl of fifteen — her daughter. She was a quad¬ 
roon, as may be seen from her fairer skin, though she 
had her mother’s soft, dark eyes, with longer lashes, and 
brown curly hair. 

Mother and daughter, called Susan and Emmeline, 
used to live in the house of a kind lady of New Orle¬ 
ans. She had carefully trained them, and taught them 
to read and write. And their life had been as happy as 
was possible. But the only son of the lady lost a large 
amount of money, and the creditors decided to sell these 
two women and a lot of plantation slaves to get back the 
money. 

Both were crying, but each quietly, that the other 
may not hear. 

“Mother, just lay your head on my lap, and see if 
you can’t sleep a little,” said the girl, trying to appear 
calm. 
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“I can’t sleep, Em. It’s the last night we may be to¬ 
gether!” 

“0, mother, don’t say so! Perhaps we shall get sold 
together. Who knows?” 

“I’m so afraid of losing you that I don’t see any¬ 
thing but the danger,” said the woman. 

“Why, mother, the man said we would sell well.” 

Susan remembered the man’s looks and words. She 
remembered how he had looked at Emmeline’s white lit¬ 
tle hands, and her curly hair. 

“I want you to brush your hair all back straight, to¬ 
morrow,” she said. 

“What for, mother? I don’t look so well, that way.” 

“Yes, but you’ll sell better, if you look more respect¬ 
able.” 

“Well, mother, then I will.” 

“And, Emmeline, if we shouldn’t ever see each oth¬ 
er again, after tomorrow, always remember how you’ve 
been brought up, and all Missis has told you.” 

The poor woman knew that any man, however cru¬ 
el and brutal, if he only had money to pay for her, 
could become owner of her daughter, body and soul. She 
thought about that, as she held her pretty daughter in 
her arms. 

Early in the morning Mr. Skeggs came in the ware¬ 
house, with his cigar in his mouth, for a last review be¬ 
fore the auction. 

“How’s this?” he said, stepping in front of Susan 
and Emmeline. “Where are your curls, girl?” 

The girl looked at her mother, who answered: 

“I was telling her, last night, to put up her hair 
smooth and neat. It looks more respectable.” 

“Nonsense!” said the man, turning to the girl. “You 
go right along, and make those curls again! And you go 


and help her,” he added, to the mother. “These curls may 
make a hundred dollars difference in the sale of her.” 


Helpful Words & Notes 

lie had begun to take it out for me — oh y^ce Hauan 
o(j)opMJieHne 6yMar 
fabric — TKaHb, MaTepuaji 
decide on something — mto-to BbibpaTb 
He’s a great deal better off as he is. — Eiay Tan ropa3- 
flO Jiyuuie JKHBeTCH. 

when you set him up for sale — Kor,n;a Bbi BbiCTaBHTe 
ero Ha npo^ancy 

she did the next best thing she could for Tom — oHa 
c,n;ejiajia ,zyiji ToMa, hto Morjia 
slave warehouse — HeBOJibHHHHH bapan 
the man said we were would sell well — tot uejioBeK 
cica3aji, uto Hac npo^a^yT b xopouiue pyKH 
These curls may make a hundred dollars difference in 
the sale of her. — M3-3a bthx KyflpjmieK 3a Hee mojk- 
ho bygeT BbipyuHTb Ha cto /jojuiapoB gojibine. 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say true or false. Correct the false statements. 

1) Miss Ophelia told Tom that Marie was going to 
sell almost all the slaves. 

2) Marie asked her servant to buy pieces of black 
fabric for her dresses. 
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3) Ophelia decided to buy Tom herself. 

4) Tom and other slaves from St. Clare’s home were 
sent straight to the action. 

5) Emmeline was a pretty quadroon girl with brown 
curly hair. 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Miss Ophelia needed all her patience and diplomat¬ 
ic skill in conversations with Marie because... . 

2) Marie refused to set Tom free because... . 

3) The trader ordered Emmeline to make the curls 
again because... . 

£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

auction warehouse review influence 


1) Miss Ophelia had no _ on Marie St. Clare. 

2) The _ was divided into two parts — one 

for men, the other for women. 

3) The lawyer recommended to put the slaves and 

furniture up at _. 

4) The trader came to the slave warehouse for a last 


3) “It’s the last night we (must/may) be together!” 
said Susan. 

4) Susan remembered how the man (looked/had 
looked) at Emmeline. 

fk Discussing the Text 

1. Describe the conversation between Ophelia and 
Marie about Tom. 

What arguments did Ophelia use? Why were they 
useless? 

2. Talk about Susan and her daughter. 

Why did Susan ask her daughter Emmeline to brush 
her hair straight back? Why didn’t her trick work? 


2. Choose the correct form of the verbs. 

1) “If it (depend/depends) on Marie St. Clare, I can’t 
hope much for you,” said Ophelia. 

2) The slaves were sent to the trader who (was/had 
been) going to sell them at auction. 
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CHAPTER 19 

The slave market was a big beautiful house with 
a splendid dome and a fine marble floor. Here and there 
were placed small platforms for the slaves, so that they 
could be more easily seen by those who wished to buy 
them. One of the platforms was surrounded by a group, 
waiting for the moment of sale. Among them were the 
St. Clare servants — Tom, Adolph, and others. And 
there were, too, Susan and Emmeline. 

Tom stood examining the faces around him, trying 
to find one whom he would wish to call master. He saw 


a lot of men, every variety of commonplace men, who 
pick up their fellow-men as one picks up chips, putting 
them into the fire or a basket with the same face. But 
he saw no St. Clare. 

A little before the sale, a short, broad, muscular 
man elbowed his way through the crowd. He came up 
to the group and began to examine the slaves. From the 
moment that Tom saw him, he immediately felt horror 
that increased as he came near. He was a strong man 
with a round head, large, light-gray eyes, with sandy 
eyebrows, and sun-burned hair. His hands were very 
large, hairy, sun-burned, and very dirty. 

The man seized Tom by the jaw, and pulled open 
his mouth to see his teeth. Then he made him show his 
muscles, turned him round, made him jump. 

“Where are you from?” he asked. 

“From Kentucky, Master,” said Tom. 

“What did you do?” 

“I took care of Master’s farm,” said Tom. 

“Likely story!” said the man, as he passed on. He 
stood for a moment before Adolph, and then walked on. 
Then he stopped again before Susan and Emmeline. He 
put out his heavy, dirty hand to the girl. He felt her 
arms, looked at her teeth, and then pushed her back 
against her mother. 

The girl was frightened, and began to cry. 

“Stop that!” said the salesman. “The sale is going to 
begin.” And the sale began. 

Adolph and the other St. Clare servants went to var¬ 
ious buyers. 

“Now, up with you, boy!” said the salesman to Tom. 

Tom stepped on the platform, gave a few anxious 
looks round. And almost in a moment Tom was sold. He 
was pushed from the platform. The short, round-headed 
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man seized him by the shoulder, pushed him to one side, 
saying, “Stand there, you!” 

Tom hardly realized anything. But the sale still went 
on. The hammer went down again. Susan was sold! She 
went down from the platform, stopped, looked back at 
her daughter. Then she looked with agony in the face of 
the respectable middle-aged man who had bought her. 

“O, Master, please buy my daughter!” 

“I’d like to, but I’m afraid I can’t afford it!” said 
the gentleman, looking, with sympathy, as the young 
girl stepped on the platform. “I’ll do what I can,” said 
the kind gentleman. 

But he could do nothing, because the bids were too 
high. The hammer fell — and the round-headed man got 
the girl too. Tom, Emmeline and two other men now had 
a new master — Mr. Legree, owner of a cotton planta¬ 
tion on the Red river. 

The girl went off, crying. The kind gentleman was 
sorry for her mother. But, then, the thing happens eve¬ 
ry day, he said, it can’t be helped. And he walked off, 
taking Susan with him, in anotherdirection. 

Mr. Simon Legree bought slaves at one place and an¬ 
other, in New Orleans, to the number of eight. Then he 
chained them, in couples of two and two, and brought 
them to the steamer called Pirate, which was ready for 
a trip up the Red river. 

When the boat was off, he came up to Tom, who was 
wearing his best suit and shining boots, and said: 

“Stand up.” 

Tom stood up. 

“Take off those clothes!” 

Legree turned to Tom’s box and took from it a pair 
of old pants and a coat, which Tom had put on to work 


in the stable. Then he took handcuffs off Tom’s hands, 
and, pointing to a spot among the boxes, said: 

“You go there, and put these on.” 

Tom obeyed, and in a few moments returned. 

“Take off your boots,” said Mr. Legree. 

Tom did it. 

“There,” said Mr. Legree, throwing him a pair of 
old, coarse shoes, such as were common among the 
slaves, “put these on.” 

Then Mr. Legree put the handcuffs on again and be¬ 
gan examining the pockets of Tom’s clothes. He drew 
out a silk handkerchief, and put it into his own pocket. 
Then he drew out several little things — gifts from Eva, 
and threw them over his shoulder into the river. Then 
he took Tom’s box and sold all the things to sailors. 

“Now, Tom, you have no extra baggage, you see. Take 
good care of the clothes. It’ll be long enough before you 
get more. One suit has to do for one year, on my place.” 

Legree walked up to the place where Emmeline was 
sitting, chained to another woman. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, taking her chin, “keep up 
your spirits.” 

The look of horror, which the girl gave him, did not 
escape his eyed. He frowned fiercely. 

“None of that, girl! You’ve got to keep a pleas¬ 
ant face, when I speak to you. Do you hear? I say, all 
of you,” he said to his slaves, showing his great, heavy 
fist, “do you see this fist? Well, I tell you this fist has 
got as hard as iron knocking down niggers. Do what 
I tell you, quickly, the moment I speak. That’s the way 
to keep in with me. Always remember that!” 

Simon turned, and went to the bar of the boat. 

“That’s the way I begin with my niggers,” he said to 
a man, who had stood by him during his speech. “It’s my 
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system to begin strong. Just let them know what to ex¬ 
pect.” 

“Indeed!” said the stranger, looking upon him with 
the curiosity of a naturalist studying a butterfly. 

“Yes, indeed. I’m none of your gentlemen planters. 
I don’t go for saving niggers. Use up, and buy more. 
That’s my way,” said Simon, drinking from his glass. 

“And how long do they generally last?” said the 
stranger. 

“Well, don’t know. Strong fellows last six or seven 
years. Weak ones — two or three. I used to keep them 
comfortable, and give them clothes and blankets, and 
what not. It was no use. I lost money on them. Now, 
you see, when one nigger’s dead, I buy another. I find it 
comes cheaper and easier, every way.” 

Helpful Words & Notes 

every variety of commonplace men, who pick up their 
fellow-men as one picks up chips, putting them into 
the fire or a basket — HHieM He npHMeuaTejibHbix 
jnoflen Bcex bhaob, ajih Koropbix 6 jih>khhh bcc paBHO 
uto menna: nona,go6HTca — Spocaii ee b oroHb, He no- 
HaflobUTCH — OCTaBJIHH b KopsHHe. 

Likely story! — Bpn bojibiue! 

the bids were too high — cthbkh 6mjih cjihiukom bmcokh 
the Red river — pena Pefl-PHBep 

One suit has to do for one year, on my place. — H Bbi- 
flaio oAe>K^y pa3 b ro,g. 
keep up your spirits — He rpycm 

this fist has got as hard as iron knocking down nig¬ 
gers — 3tot Kyjian TaKoii acejie3HbiH, noTOMy hto h 
6bIO HM HerpOB 


That’s the way to keep in with me. — Tojibko Tan co 

MHOii MOJKHO JiaflHTb. 

It’s my system to begin strong. — 51 cunTaio, mto hx 
Hy>KHO cpa3y npnnyrHyTb. 

I don’t go for saving niggers. — 51 He CTapaiocb 6epeub 
HerpoB. 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) Where did the auction take place? 

2) What did Legree do before the auction? 

3) Who bought Susan and Emmeline? 

4) Where did Legree take the slaves? 

5) What did Legree do with Tom’s things? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Susan’s new owner couldn’t buy Emmeline be¬ 
cause... . 

2) Legree’s system with the slaves was... . 

3) Legree stopped saving slaves because... . 

D3 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the words from the box. 

gifts dome bids way 


1) The slave market was a big house with a splendid 
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2) A man elbowed his _ through the crowd 

to see the slaves. 

3) _ for Emmeline were very high. 

4) Legree threw into the river the _ from 

Eva. 

2. Find in the text the English for: 

BbiropeBinne na coJiHue bojiocm; cxBaTMTb 3a nejiiocTb; 
BJiaflejieu, xjionKOBOH nnaHTaijHH; jihuihhh 6ara»c. 

Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about the auction. 

Describe the slave market and the buyers. Say what 
happened to the slaves. 

2. Talk about the way Legree treated his slaves. 


CHAPTER 20 

Legree’s plantation had once belonged to a gentle¬ 
man, who had taken a good care of his grounds. After 
his death it had been bought by Legree, who used it, as 
he did everything else, only to make money. 

What once was a large garden was now all grown 
over with weeds. What was once a smooth lawn before 
the house, was now covered with grass. Here and there, 
on the ground, in all directions, there were broken buck¬ 
ets and boxes, cobs of corn, straw. 

The large house was built in a manner common at the 
South, with white columns and wide verandahs on both 


floors. But the place looked uncomfortable. Some windows 
were broken, some were stopped up with boards. 

“Here, you, Sambo,” said Legree to one of his over¬ 
seers, “take these boys down to the village.” 

The village was a part of the plantation, far off 
from the house. Tom’s heart sunk when he saw the cab¬ 
ins. He had imagined himself a cottage, rude, indeed, 
but one which he might make neat and quiet. A place to 
be alone after work. He looked into some of the cabins. 
There were only walls, with no furniture, except a heap 
of dirty straw over the floor. 

“Which of these will be mine?” he asked Sambo. 

“I don’t know. You can turn in here, I think,” said 
Sambo. “There’s a pretty big crowd of niggers in each of. 
them, now. I don’t know what to do with more.” 

It was late in the evening when the slaves came back 
from the cotton fields. Men and women, in dirty clothes, 
were too tired to look pleasantly on newcomers. They 
had to grind their own corn for supper yet. 

“There, you,” said the other of Legree’s overseers, 
Quimbo, throwing down a small bag of corn. “Take care 
of it. You’ll get no more this week.” 

Tom was hungry with his day’s journey, but he 
waited till a late hour, to get a place at the hand-mills. 
And then he ground corn for two very tired women, put 
more wood into the fire, where many had baked cakes 
before them, and then began to prepare his own supper. 
Help was new there, small as it was. An expression of 
kindness came over the hard face of the women. They 
made his cake for him. When they left, Tom sat alone, 
by the fire, then he went to his cabin, and he stretched 
himself in the straw and fell asleep. 

Tom quickly saw what was to be hoped or feared in 
his new way of life. He had always been good at every- 
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thing he did. So he decided to work hard in the fields to 
avoid trouble. But he still hoped that that some way of 
escape might yet be opened to him. 

Legree noticed what a good worker Tom was. Yet he 
felt a secret dislike to him. He didn’t like Tom’s kind¬ 
ness and sympathy for his fellow-sufferers. He had 
bought Tom to make him the manager of the plantation. 
But Tom, in his opinion, was not hard enough for that. 
So he decided to change him. 

One morning Tom noticed, with surprise, a new¬ 
comer. It was a quadroon woman of about forty, tall 
and slender, with delicate hands and feet, and dressed 
in a neat dress. Her proud face, once seen, could nev¬ 
er be forgotten. Her high forehead, straight nose, fine 
mouth, and large black eyes showed that she had once 
been beautiful. But her face had deep wrinkles, and her 
cheeks were thin, and there was a hopeless expression in 
her eyes. 

Tom did not know who that woman was. But the 
other slaves knew that she was Lcgree’s mistress. 

“He! he! he!” said one. “You’ll know how good it is!” 

“We’ll see Cassy work, like the rest of us!” said an¬ 
other. 

Cassy paid no attention to these words, but walked 
on, with angry scorn, as if she heard nothing. Tom saw 
the same expression on her face, when she picked cotton. 

That day Tom was working near Lucy, the mulatto 
woman who had been bought at the same auction with 
him. She had never been strong, and had grown weaker 
very fast under the hard life of the plantation. Tom si¬ 
lently came up to her and put some of the cotton from 
his own basket to hers. 

“O, don’t, don’t!” said the woman, looking surprised. 
“It’ll get you into trouble.” 


Just then Sambo came up and said: 

“What is this, Lucy?” 

lie kicked the woman with his heavy shoe and then 
struck Tom across the face with his whip. 

Tom said nothing and went on picking the cotton. 

Later Tom came up to Lucy again, and put all his 
cotton into her basket. 

“O, you mustn’t! You don’t know what they’ll do to 
you!” she said. 

“I can stand it,” said Tom, “better than you.” And 
lie was at his place again. 

Suddenly, the strange woman, who had come near 
enough to hear Tom’s last words, looked at him for 
a second. Then she took some cotton from her basket 
and put it into his. 

“You know nothing about this place,” she said. “It’s 
hard enough to take care of your own skin!” 

The woman suddenly turned to her work. Before the 
day was over, her basket was filled, and she had several 
times put cotton into Tom’s. 

In the evening the slaves, with their baskets on 
their heads, went to the warehouse to weigh the cotton. 
Legree was there, talking with Sambo and Quimbo. He 
already knew that Tom had helped Lucy. 

“Hey-dey! He’ll have to get a breaking in, won’t he, 
boys?” said Legree. 

Both negroes laughed. 

Tom’s basket was weighed and approved, and he 
anxiously looked at Lucy. She came up to Legree and 
put her basket on the scales. It was of full weight. But 
Legree said: 

“What, you lazy nigger! Short again! Stand there. 
You’ll catch it!” 

The woman in despair sat down on a board. 
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“Come here, you Tom,” said Legree. “You know that 
I didn’t buy you just for the common work. I want to make 
you my overseer. You can start tonight. Now take this girl 
and whip her. You’ve seen enough of it to know how.” 

“I’m sorry, Master,” said Tom. “It’s what I’m not 
used to. I never did, and can’t do.” 

“You can’t?” said Legree, taking his belt, and strik¬ 
ing Tom across his face and then across his shoulders. 

“There! Now, will you tell me you can’t do it?” 

“Yes, Master,” said Tom, putting up his hand, to wipe 
the blood on his face. “I’m ready to work, night and day, 
and work while there’s life in me. But this thing I can’t 
feel it right to do, Master. I’ll never do it!” 

When Tom said these words, all the slaves looked at 
each other and drew in their breath, as if to prepare for 
a storm. Legree for some moments couldn’t say a word. 
At last he found his voice: 

“What! You tell me you don’t think it right to do 
what I tell you! What do you think you are? Why, per¬ 
haps you think you’re a gentleman master, Tom, to be 
a telling your master what’s right, and what isn’t!” 

“Yes, Master,” said Tom, “I think the poor woman is 
sick, and it would be cruel to whip her. It’s what I will 
never do. If you want to kill me, kill me, but I’ll die 
first than raise my hand against anyone here!” 

Tom spoke in a soft voice, but with firmness that 
could not be mistaken. 

“Well, here’s a gentleman, at last!” said Legree in 
anger. And he kicked Tom with his heavy boot. “Didn’t 
I pay twelve hundred dollars for you? Aren’t you mine, 
body and soul? Tell me!” 

“No! My soul isn’t yours. Master! You haven’t bought 
it. You can’t buy it! You can’t hurt it!” exclaimed Tom. 

“I can’t!” laughed Legree. “We’ll see, we’ll see! Here, 


Sambo, Quimbo, give this dog such a breaking in as he 
won’t get over, this month!” 

The poor woman screamed, when the two gigantic ne¬ 
groes dragged Tom from the place. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

cobs of corn — KyKypy3Hbie noaaTKH 

some were stopped up with boards HenoTopbie SbiJin 
3a6nTbi gocKa.wn 

Tom’s heart sunk — Cepgpe y Towia cjKajiocb 
Help was new there, small as it was. — noMoipb, aaace 
caMaa capoMHaa, 6biJia 3^ecb b flHKOBMHKy. 
what was to be hoped or feared in his new way of 
life — Ha x ito mojkho 6biJio HaneaTbca h aero caegoBa- 
jio onacaTbca Ha hobom MecTe 
for his fellow-sufferers — k cbohm TOBapHipaM no Hecaa- 

CTblO 

He’ll have to get a breaking in — npugeTca ero o6pa3y- 

MHTb 

Short again! — OnaTb HegOBec! 

You’ll catch it! — 3to re6e napoM ne npoii^eT! 
drew in their breath — 3aTanjm gbixanne 
give this dog such a breaking in as he won’t get over, 
this month — BCbiiibTe 3T0My ncy, a-robbi oh Mecau, 
oayxaTbca He cMor 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say who: 

1) took the newcomers to the village. 


HO 


Hi 



2) baked a cake for Tom. 

3) put cotton in Lucy’s basket. 

4) kicked Tom with a heavy boot. 

2. Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Lucy screamed when the two gigantic negroes 
dragged Tom from the place. 

2) In the evening the slaves went to the warehouse 
to weigh the cotton. 

3) Tom ground corn for two very tired women, and 
then began to prepare his own supper. 

4) Cassy put some of the cotton from his own bas¬ 
ket to Tom’s. 

£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 


straw wrinkles cotton scales 


1) Cassy’s face had deep _, and her cheeks 

were thin. 

2) It was hard to pick _ all day long. 

3) The ground in cabins was covered with _. 

4) Lucy put down his basket on the _. 

2. Fill in the prepositions against, into, under, in. 

1) All the slaves in horror drew _ their 

breath. 

2) Lucy grew weak very fast _ the hard life 

of the plantation. 


3) Cassy was afraid that Tom’s help would get him 
_ trouble. 

4) Tom refused to raise his hand _ anyone. 

& Discussing the Text 

1. Describe Tom’s first day on Legree’s plantation. 

What kind of place was it? Was it what he had ex¬ 
pected? 

2. Talk about Legree’s attitude (oTHomeuHe) towards 
Tom. 

Why did he dislike him? Why did he order to beat 
Tom? 


CHAPTER 21 

It was late at night, and Tom lay alone, groaning, in 
an old shed. Suddenly somebody entered the shed, behind 
him, and the light of a lantern flashed on his eyes. 

“Who’s there? O, please give me some water!” 

Cassy set down her lantern, and poured some water 
from a bottle. Then she raised his head, and gave him 
water to drink. 

“Drink all you want,” she said. “I knew how it would 
be. It isn’t the first time I’ve been out in the night, car¬ 
rying water to somebody like you.” 

“Thank you, Missis,” said Tom after his third cup of 
water. 

“Don’t call me Missis! I’m a slave, like you,” said 
Cassy. 
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She raised his head on a heap of cotton, using it as 
a pillow, and then washed his wounds. 

“Now,” she said, “That’s the best I can do for you.” 

Tom thanked her. Cassy sat down on the floor, and 
looked before her. 

“It’s no use, my poor fellow!” she said, at last, “it’s 
no use. You were a brave fellow. You had the right on 
your side. But any struggle is out of the question here. 
You are in the devil’s hands. He is the strongest, and 
you must give up!” 

“How can I give up?” groaned Tom. 

“You see,” said Cassy, “you don’t know anything about 
this place. I do. I’ve been here five years, under this 
man’s foot. Here you are, on a plantation, ten miles 
from any other, in the swamps. There’s no law here. 
There’s nothing this man can’t do. T can tell you what 
I’ve seen here. Did I want to live with him? And yet, 
I’ve lived with him, these five years, and hated every 
moment of my life, night and day! And now, he’s got 
a new one — a young thing, only fifteen. I hate him!” 

Tom closed his eyes; all was darkness and horror. 

“And what are these dogs you don’t want to hurt? 
Every one of them would turn against you, the first 
time they got a chance. All of them are cruel to each 
other as they can he.” 

“Poor people!” said Tom. “What made them cruel? 
And if I give up, I’ll get used to it, and become just 
like them! No, no. Missis! I’ve lost everything: wife, and 
children, and home, and a kind Master. And I can’t be¬ 
come cruel.” 

“You see me now,” said Cassy. “You see what I am! 
Well, I was brought up like a white girl, in a rich fami¬ 
ly, and learned music, French, and what not. When I was 
fourteen, my father died from cholera, very suddenly. My 


mother was a slave woman, and my father had always 
wanted to set me free, but he hadn’t done it. Nobody ev¬ 
er expects that a strong, healthy man is going to die. 

“My father’s wife took her children, and went up to 
her father’s plantation. There was a young lawyer who 
was going to sell the house. He came every day, and 
spoke very politely to me. He brought with him, one 
day, a handsome young man, Henry. I’ll never forget 
that evening. I walked with Henry in the garden. I was 
lonely and sad, and he was so kind to me. He told me 
that he had seen me before, and that he had loved me, 
and that he would be my friend and protector. He didn’t 
tell me that he had paid two thousand dollars for me. 

“How I loved Henry! How I still love him! He was so 
handsome, so noble! He put me into a beautiful house, 
with servants, horses, and carriages, and furniture, and 
dresses. He gave me everything that money could buy. 
I wanted only one thing — I wanted him to marry me. 
But he said it would be impossible. 

“We had two beautiful children. The first was a boy, 
and we called him Henry. He had his father’s beautiful 
eyes, and he had all his talent, too. Little Elise, he said, 
looked like me. He used to tell me that I was the most 
beautiful woman in Louisiana. He was so proud of me 
and the children. O, those were happy days! I thought 
I was as happy as anyone could be. But then came bad 
times. He had a cousin, Butler Simmons, who was his 
best friend. He introduced him to another lady and I saw 
soon that his heart was gone from me. They started to 
play cards. Once Butler offered to buy me and my chil¬ 
dren, to clear off his gambling debts, so he could marry 
that lady. And Henry sold us. He told me, one day, that 
he had business in the country, and should be gone two 
or three weeks. He spoke kinder than usual, and said he 
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should come back. But it didn’t deceive me. I knew that 
the time had come. I was just like one turned into stone. 
He kissed me and kissed the children, and went out. 

“Then came Butler. He told me that he had bought 
me and my children and showed me the papers. I told 
him I’d die sooner than live with him. ‘Just as you 
please,’ he said; ‘but, if you don’t behave well, I’ll sell 
both the children, where you shall never see them again.’ 

“I gave up: my hands were tied. He had my children. 
O, what a life it was! To live with a man I hated. But¬ 
ler was harsh to children. Elise was a timid little thing, 
but Henry was high-spirited, like his father. Butler was 
always quarrelling with him. I tried to make my son re¬ 
spect him, but it did no good. He sold both children, 
went away, and left me at this house to be sold. 

“One day, a gentleman came, Captain Stuart. He 
bought me, and promised to do all he could to find and 
buy back my children. But he found out that my Henry 
had been sold to a planter up on the Pearl river. Then 
he found where my daughter was. And old woman was 
keeping her. He offered a lot of money, but she refused 
to sell her. 

“Captain Stuart was very kind to me. He had 
a splendid plantation, and took me to it. A year after 
I had a son born. O, that child! How I loved it! The lit¬ 
tle thing looked just like my poor Henry! But I had 
made up my mind. Yes, I had. I would never again let 
a child live to grow up! I took the little fellow in my 
arms, when he was two weeks old, and kissed him, and 
cried over him. Then I gave him some medicine, and 
held him, while he slept to death. How I cried over it! 
Everyone thought that I’d made a mistake. But I am 
still glad I did this thing. I am not sorry, to this day. 
What better than death could I give him, poor child! 


“After a while, the cholera came, and Captain Stuart 
died. Everybody died who wanted to live, and I’m lived! 
Then I was sold, and passed from hand to hand, till Simon 
Legree bought me, and brought me here. And here I am!” 
Cassy stopped. 

“Now, I’m a lost soul,” she said, after a pause. “But 
I know what to do with this devil. I’ll send him where 
he belongs, one of these nights!” 

A wild, long laugh ran through the room. In a few 
moments, she was calm again. 

“Can I do anything more for you, my poor fellow?” 
she said, coming up to Tom. “Do you want some more 
water?” 

Tom drank the water, and looked at her, as if he want¬ 
ed to say some tiling. 

“Don’t talk, my poor fellow. Try to sleep, if you can,” 
said Cassy. 

She put water beside Tom, and left the shed. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

You had the right on your side. — npaB^a Ha TBoeii 
CTopoHe. 

that money could buy — hto mo>kho KyiiHTb 3a Aewbrn 
his heart was gone from me — a a^ih Hero 6ojibiiie hh- 
uero He 3Hauy 

to clear off his gambling debts — HTo6bi paciuiaTHTbca 
no KapTOHHbiM AOJiraM 

I was just like one turned into stone. — H cjtobho ona- 
MeHejia. 

passed from hand to hand — h cTajia nepexoAHTb ot 
oahoto xo3HHHa k Apyroiviy 
lost soul — nponainMH nejiOBeK 
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Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) Who came to Tom in the night? 

2) What did Cassy do for Tom? 

3) What did Cassy tell Tom about her family and 
children? 

4) Who was Captain Stuart? 

5) What did Cassy do to her third child? 

2. Full in the names. 

1) _paid two thousand dollars for Cassy. 

2) _ offered to buy Cassy and her children 

to clear gambling debts. 

3) _ had a splendid plantation. 


3) Cassy passed from hand _ hand. 

4) A wild, long laugh ran _ the room. 

Discussing the Text 

1. Tell Cassy’s story. 

What do you think about it? 

2. What do you think? 

Tom refused to be cruel to his fellow-sufferers. 
Why? Did Cassy approve of his decision? Why? 


CD Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Find in the text the English for: 

• Ho juoboe conpoTHBJieHne 3^ecb HCKjnoueHO. 

• Tu nonaji b pyKH AbHBOJia. 

• KajKflbiH H3 hhx npeAacT reda npn nepBOH ace 

B03M0JKH0CTH. 

• y MeHH QbUIH CBH33HbI pyKH. 

2. Fill in the prepositions through, from, to, on. 

1) The light of a lantern flashed _ Tom’s 

eyes. 

2) Captain Stuart died _ cholera. 
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CHAPTER 22 

It was between one and two o’clock at night. Cassy 
was returning from the shed, when she heard the sounds 
of wild shrieking, and singing, from the sitting-room of 
the house. 

She came up on the verandah steps, and looked in. 
Legree and both overseers, drunk, were singing, shout¬ 
ing, and upsetting chairs. 


Cassy looked at them. There was scorn and anger in 
her black eyes. She turned hurriedly away, and, passing 
round to a back door, opened it. 

Emmeline was sitting, pale with fear, in the furthest 
corner of the room. As Cassy came in, the girl ran up to 
her and caught her arm. 

“O Cassy, I’m so glad you’ve come! Do you hear that 
terrible noise downstairs?” 

“Yes,” said Cassy, dryly. “I’ve heard it often enough 
before.” 

“O Cassy! Couldn’t we get away from this place? Into 
the swamp among the snakes — anywhere! Couldn’t we 
get somewhere away from here?” 

“Nowhere,” said Cassy. 

“Did you ever try?” 

“I’ve seen enough of trying and what comes of it,” 
said Cassy. 

“I’d rather live in the swamps than here. I’m not 
afraid of snakes!” said Emmeline, eagerly. 

“You couldn’t stay in the swamps,” said Cassy. 
“You’d be tracked by the dogs, and brought back, and 
then —” 

“What would he do?” said the girl, looking, with in¬ 
terest, into her face. 

“What wouldn’t he do, you’d better ask,” said Cassy. 

“O, Cassy, do tell me what I shall do!” said Emme¬ 
line. 

“What I’ve done. Do the best you can. Do what you 
must.” 

“He wanted to make me drink some of his brandy,” 
said Emmeline. “And I hate it.” 

“You’d better drink,” said Cassy. “I hated it, too. 
And now I can’t live without it. Drink brandy. Drink all 
you can, and it’ll make things easier.” 
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Simon Legree woke up in the morning in a bad 
mood. He poured himself a glass of brandy, and drank 
half of it. At that moment Cassy entered the sitting- 
room. 

“Simon, I’ve one piece of advice to give you,” she 
said. 

“I don’t need your advice.” 

“My advice is,” said Cassy, steadily, as she began clean¬ 
ing up the room, “that you let Tom alone.” 

“What business is it of yours?” 

“What? I don’t know what it should be. If you want 
to pay twelve hundred for a fellow, and lose him right 
up in the press of the season, it’s not my business. I’ve 
done what I could for him.” 

“You have?” 

“Yes. I’ve saved you some thousands of dollars, at 
different times, by taking care of your workers. And 
that’s all the thanks I get. Do you want to lose your bet 
on the cotton crop?” 

Legree’s ambition was to beat other planters by 
having the heaviest crop of the season. And he had 
several bets on that season in town. Cassy, with wom¬ 
an’s tact, touched the only string that would be made 
to vibrate. 

“Well, I’ll leave him alone now,” said Legree; “but 
he should apologize.” 

“He won’t do that,” said Cassy. 

“Won’t, eh?” 

“No, he won’t,” said Cassy. 

“I’d like to know why,” said Legree. 

“Because he’s done right, and he knows it, and won’t 
say he’s done wrong.” 

“Who cares what he knows? The nigger shall say 
what I need, or —” 


“Or you’ll lose your bet on the cotton crop, by keep¬ 
ing him out of the field.” 

“But he will give up. Of course, he will. Don’t 1 
know what niggers are?” 

“He won’t, Simon. You don’t know this kind. You 
may kill him, but he won’t beg your pardon.” 

“We’ll see. Where is he?” said Legree, going out. 

“In the old shed,” said Cassy. 

“Well, my boy,” said Legree, coming into the shed. 
“How do you like it?” 

Tom answered nothing. 

“Get up!” said Legree, kicking him. 

It was difficult for Tom to get up. As he made ef¬ 
forts to do it, Legree laughed. 

“What makes you so slow, this morning, Tom? Per¬ 
haps, you caught a cold last night.” 

Tom by this time had stood up, and was looking at 
his master. 

“The devil, you can!” said Legree, looking him over. 
“I believe you haven’t got enough yet. Now, Tom, get 
right down on your knees and beg my pardon, for what 
you did last night.” 

Tom did not move. 

“Down, you dog!” said Legree, striking him with his 
whip. 

“Master Legree,” said Tom, “I can’t do it. I did only 
what I thought was right. I shall do it again, if T have 
to. I’ll never do a cruel thing, come what may.” 

“Yes, but you don’t know what may come. Master 
Tom. You think what you’ve got is something. I tell 
you’ve got nothing. Nothing at all. IIow would you like 
to be tied to a tree, and have a slow fire lit up around 
you? Wouldn’t that be pleasant, eh, Tom?” 
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“Master,” said Tom in a clear voice, “You bought me. 
I’ll be a true and faithful servant to you. I’ll give you 
all the work of my hands, all my time, all my strength. 
But I won’t give up my soul to you. Master Legree, 
I know you can do very bad things to me. You may 
whip me, burn me. I’m not afraid to die.” 

“You dog!” said Legree, and with one blow of his fist 
he knocked Tom down. 

A cold soft hand fell on Legree’s shoulder at this 
moment. He turned and saw Cassy. 

“Will you be a fool?” said Cassy, in French. “Let 
him go! Let me take care of him. He’ll be in the field 
again soon.” 

Legree turned away. 

“Well, have it your own way,” he said to Cassy. 

“You!” he said to Tom. “I won’t deal with you now, 
because the business is pressing, and I need all my 
workers. But I never forget anything. Sometime you’11 
pay me for this!” 

Legree turned, and went out. 

“There you go,” said Cassy, looking darkly after him. 
“My poor fellow, how are you?” 

“The lion’s shut his mouth, this time,” said Tom. 

“Yes, this time, to be sure,” said Cassy. “But now 
he’ll hate you. He’ll follow you day in, day out, hanging 
like a dog on your throat, sucking your blood, drop by 
drop. I know the man.” 


Helpful Words & Notes 

wild shrieking — flHKHe kphkh 

right up in the press of the season — b caMoe ropauee 
BpeMH 


to lose your bet — iiponrpaTb napn 

Legree’s ambition was to beat other planters by having 
the heaviest crop of the season. — Jlerpn cTpeMHJica 
060 HTH Apyrnx njiaHTaTopoB, cobpan 6 oJibine Bcero 
xjionKa. 

Cassy, with woman’s tact, touched the only string that 
would be made to vibrate. — Kaccn c uhcto >«eHCKOH 
xHTpocTbio 3aTponyjia B HeM eAHHCTBeunyio qyBCTBH- 
TenbHyio CTpyHKy. 

he won’t beg your pardon — oh hc 6ygeT upocHTi. npo- 
IH,eHHH 

I won’t deal with you now, because the business is 
pressing — Ceifaac ivme Henoraa c to 6 oh B03HTbca 

come what may — mcm 6 bi MHe oto hh odepHyjiocb 

day in, day out — H 3 pa b fleHb 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say true or false. Correct the false statements. 

1) Cassy heard the screams and singing from Emme¬ 
line’s room. 

2) Simon Legree woke up in the morning in an ex¬ 
cellent mood. 

3) Cassy suggested that Legree should leave Tom 
alone. 

4) Legree came to the shed to apologize to Tom for 
his cruelty. 

2. Say why: 

1) Legree agreed to leave Tom alone. 
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2) Legree needed all his workers in the field. 

3) Cassy spoke to Legree in French. 

£Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1. Fill in the gaps with the words from the box. 


bet crop pardon advice 


1) Legree wanted to have the biggest _ of 

cotton. 

2) Cassy offered Legree a piece of _. 

3) All the planters hoped to win a _ on that 

season. 

4) Tom refused to beg his master’s _. 

2. Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “Couldn’t we get somewhere away from here?” 
asked Emmeline. 

2) “What makes you so slow, this morning, Tom?” 
asked Legree. 

3) “He’ll follow you day in, day out, sucking your 
blood, drop by drop,” said Cassy to Tom. 

fO? Discussing the Text 

1. Describe how Cassy managed to make Legree leave 

Tom alone. 

2. Talk about relations between Cassy and Emmeline. 

Did Cassy hate or support the girl? 


CHAPTER 23 

Now we must leave Tom in the hands of Legree, and 
return to the story of George and his wife Eliza, whom 
we left in a friends’ farmhouse in Ohio. 

Tom Loker was left in the house of Aunt Dorcas, 
groaning in a clean Quaker bed. 

“That fellow and the girl are here, I suppose,” he 
said the next day. 

“Yes, they are,” said Aunt Dorcas. 

“They’d better be off up to the lake,” said Tom. 
“The quicker the better.” 

“Probably they will do it,” said the old woman, knit¬ 
ting. 

“We’ve got people in Sandusky, who watch the boats 
for us,” said Tom. “I don’t care if 1 tell, now. 1 hope 
they will get away, just to spite that dog Marks!” 

“Thomas!” said Aunt Dorcas. 

“Well, I won’t, granny,” said Tom. “But about the 
girl — tell them to dress her up some way. Her descrip¬ 
tion’s out in Sandusky.” 

“We’ll think about that,” said Aunt Dorcas. 

At this place we leave Tom Loker, and we may say, 
that he spent three weeks in the Quaker house. He rose 
from his bed a somewhat sadder and wiser man. Instead 
of slave-catching, he went to live in one of the new vil¬ 
lages, and he made himself quite a name as a hunter. 

As Tom had informed them that Marks’s people 
would be looking for the group of runaway slaves in 
Sandusky, it was decided to divide them. Jim left with 
his old mother. And a night or two after, George and 
Eliza, with their child, were taken to Sandusky. They 
stayed with a friendly family and began to prepare for 
the passage on Lake Erie. 
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It was early morning when Eliza put on men’s clothes 
and came up to the mirror. 

“Now for it,” she said, and shook down her long 
black curly hair. “I say, George, it’s almost a pity, isn’t 
it?” she said, and held some of it in her hand. “Pity it’s 
all got to come off.” 

George smiled sadly at his wife, and made no an¬ 
swer. 

Eliza turned to the mirror, and the scissors glittered 
as one long lock after another was cut from her head. 

“There, now, that’ll do,” she said, taking a hairbrush. 
“Am I not a pretty young fellow?” she said. 

She turned around to her husband, and laughed. 

“You will always be pretty, do what you want,” said 
George. 

“Why are you so sad?” said Eliza, laying her hand 
on his. “We’ll be in Canada in twenty-four hours, they 
say. Only a day and a night on the lake, and then — 
oh, then! —” 

“O, Eliza!” said George, coming up to her. “Will 
these years and years of unhappiness come to an end? 
Shall we be free?” 

“I am sure of it, George,” said Eliza, looking at him. 

There were tears of hope on her long, dark lashes. 

“I believe you, Eliza,” said George. “Well, indeed,” he 
added, looking admiringly at her, “you are a pretty lit¬ 
tle fellow. Put on your hat. A little to one side. I never 
saw you look quite so pretty. But, it’s almost time for 
the carriage.” 

The door opened, and a respectable middle-aged wom¬ 
an entered, leading little Harry, dressed in girl’s clothes. 

“What a pretty girl he makes,” said Eliza, turn¬ 
ing him round. “We’ll call him Harriet, you see. Isn’t it 
a nice name?” 


The child stood looking, silently, at his mother in 
her new and strange clothes. 

“Does Harry know mamma?” said Eliza, stretching 
her hands towards him. 

The child kept beside the woman. 

“Come Eliza, why do you do this? You know that he 
should be kept away from you?” 

“I know it’s silly,” said Eliza. “But come — where 
are my gloves? Oh, my hands are lost in them.” 

“I ask you to keep them on,” said George. “Your lit¬ 
tle hands might bring us all out. Now, Mrs. Smyth, be 
our aunty, please.” 

Mrs. Smyth, a respectable woman from the village in 
Canada, where they were going, had agreed to appear as 
the aunt of little Harry. She had spent the last two days 
with the boy, and they were good friends now. 

The carriage drove to the wharf. The two young 
men, as they appeared, boarded the boat. Eliza gallantly 
gave her arm to Mrs. Smyth. George brought on board 
their bags. 

George was standing at the captain’s office, when he 
overheard two men talking by his side. 

“I’ve watched everyone that came on board,” said one 
of them, “and I know they’re not on this boat.” 

It was the voice of the clerk of the boat. The oth¬ 
er man was our old friend Marks. He had come to San¬ 
dusky himself to catch the runaway slaves. 

“You wouldn’t know the woman from a white one,” 
said Marks. “The man is a very light mulatto.” 

The hand with which George was taking the tickets 
and change trembled a little. But he turned around, and 
walked slowly to another part of the boat, where Eliza 
stood waiting for him. Mrs. Smyth, with little Harry, 
went to the ladies’ cabin. 
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The bell rang, and Marks walked down to the shore. 

It was a superb day. The blue waves of Lake Erie 
danced, sparkling, in the sunlight. A fresh breeze blew 
from the shore, and the boat flew right on. At last, she 
approached the small town of Amherstberg, in Canada. 
The bell rang, and the boat stopped. 

The little company landed on the shore, and Mrs. 
Smyth took George’s family to the pastor who was ready 
to help them. 

It was the first day of freedom for George and Eliza. 
They were happy to speak, breathe, and move, free of 
danger. They didn’t have a roof that they could call 
their own. They had spent their money, to the last dol¬ 
lar. Yet they were so happy they couldn’t sleep that 
night. 


Helpful Words & Notes 

just to spite that dog Marks — na3Jio 3TOMy ncy Mapncy 
to dress her up some way — hto6m ogejin ee KaK-HHbygb 
no-gpyroMy 

he made himself quite a name as a hunter — oh npo- 
CJiaBHJICH KaK OXOTIIHK 

Lake Erie — 03epo 9pn; o^ho H3 BejiHKnx oaep, OMbiBa- 
K>m,ee bepera CIIIA n KaHa^bi 
Pity it’s all got to come off. — JKajib co BceM 3tmm pac- 
cxaBaTbc ji . 

bring us all out — Bcex nac BbigaTb 
the clerk of the boat — Kopabejibiibiii cjiyncamnii 
You wouldn’t know the woman from a white one — 3Ty 
JKeHigHHy nouTH He OTjiHHHuib ot bejioii 
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Activities 


? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) Where did wounded Tom Loker stay? 

2) What advice did he give to George Harris and 
his family? 

3) Who was Mrs. Smyth? 

4) Where in Canada did George and Eliza land? 

5) Who agreed to help them? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Loker said that Marks’ people would look for the 
runaways slaves in Sandusky because... . 

2) Eliza cut her hair because... . 

3) Mrs. Smyth pretended to be Harry’s aunt be¬ 
cause... . 

til Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Use the synonyms from the text. 

1) Tom Loker wanted to annoy his ex-friend Marks. 

2) George and Eliza began to prepare for the jour¬ 
ney on Lake Erie. 

3) Eliza turned to the looking glass with the scissors 
in her hand. 

2. Fill in the prepositions out, of, on, as. 

1) Loker made himself a name _ a hunter. 

2) Eliza put _ men’s clothes and cut her hair. 

3) Eliza’s small hands could bring them all _. 
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4) George and Eliza were happy to be at last free 
_ danger. 

f/ 7 Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about Loker. Prove that the life with the 
Quakers changed him. 

2. Eliza and George finally reached freedom. Describe 
the voyage to Canada and their preparations for it. 


CHAPTER 24 

Legree sent Tom back to the fields long before his 
wounds were healed. And then came day after day of 
pain and tiredness. Legree sent to pick cotton all his 
workers even on Sunday. Why shouldn’t he? He would 
make more cotton, and win his bet. If some of his ne¬ 
groes died, he could buy better ones. 

Tom came home from the fields so exhausted, that 
his head swam. He could only lie down in his cabin, 
with the others, sad and unhappy. Sometimes he saw 
Gassy and Emmeline, but couldn’t talk to them. In fact, 
there was no time for him to talk to anybody. 

He thought of Miss Ophelia’s letter to his Kentucky 
friends, and hoped that somebody would come to buy 
him back. But nobody came. 

Tom’s kindness and sympathy for the other slaves 
began to change them. The strange, silent, patient man 
was ready to help anyone and share what little he had 
with anyone who needed it. He gave his old blanket to 


some sick woman, put his cotton in the baskets of weak¬ 
er people in the field, and never asked anyone for help. 
It continued week after week, and month after month, 
and, at last, Tom began to have a strange power over 
them. Even the half-crazy Cassy was calmed by his sim¬ 
ple influences. 

One night, after everyone in Tom’s cabin were asleep, 
he suddenly woke up and saw her face at the hole be¬ 
tween the logs, which was used as a window. She made 
a silent gesture for him to come out. 

Tom came outside. It was between one and two 
o’clock at night. Tom noticed, as the light of the moon 
fell upon Cassy’s large, black eyes, that there was a wild 
expression in them. 

“Come here, Tom,” she said, laying her small hand on 
his wrist, and drawing him forward with a force as if the 
hand were of steel. “Come here. I’ve news for you.” 

“What, Missis Cassy?” said Tom, anxiously. 

“Tom, wouldn’t you like your freedom?” 

“I shall have it. Missis, sometime,” said Tom. 

“But you may have it tonight,” said Cassy, with 
a flash of sudden energy. “Come on.” 

Tom hesitated. 

“Come!” she said, in a whisper, looking at him with 
her black eyes. “He’s asleep. I put something into his 
brandy. But come, the back door is unlocked. There’s 
an axe there, I put it there. His room door is open. I’ll 
show you the way. I can’t do it myself. My arms are so 
weak.” 

“Not for ten thousand worlds, Missis!” said Tom 
firmly. 

He stopped and held her back. 

“But think about all these poor people,” said Cassy. 
“We may set them all free, and go somewhere in the 
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swamps, and find an island, and live there. Any life is 
better than this.” 

“No!” said Tom, firmly. “No! Good never comes from 
bad things.” 

“Then I shall do it,” said Cassy, turning. 

“O, Missis Cassy!” said Tom, “Don’t sell your soul to 
the devil, that way! Nothing but evil will come from it. 
We must wait.” 

“Wait!” said Cassy. “Haven’t I waited? What has he 
made me suffer? What has he made hundreds of poor 
creatures suffer? His time’s come, and I’ll have his 
heart’s blood!” 

“No, no, no! You mustn’t do that!” said Tom, hold¬ 
ing her small hands. “Missis Cassy,” he added in a hesi¬ 
tating tone, “if you only could get away from here — if 
it was possible — I’d advise you and Emmeline to do it.” 

“Would you try it with us, Tom?” 

“No,” said Tom. “There was time when I would do 
it. But I have to stay among these poor souls. I know 
I am the only one who can help them. It’s different with 
you. It’s more than you can bear. You’d better go, if 
you can.” 

“Every beast and bird can find a home somewhere,” 
said Cassy. “Even the snakes and the alligators have 
their places to lie down and be quiet. But there’s no 
place for us. Down in the darkest swamps, their dogs 
will find us. Everybody and everything is against us. 
Where shall we go?” 

Tom stood silent. At last he said: 

“I think you should try it. I hope you’ll do it.” 

Cassy had often thought, for hours, about all possi¬ 
ble or probable plans of escape. All of them were hope¬ 
less. But at this moment she had a simple idea. 

“I’ll try it, Tom,” she said, suddenly. 


Helpful Words & Notes 

long before his wounds were healed — Kor^a ero paHbi 
eme He 3ajKHJiH 

his head swam — y Hero Bee njibuio nepe/i r/ra3aMH 
Even the half-crazy Cassy was calmed by his simple in¬ 
fluences. — ^.aHce nojiynoMemaHHan Kaccn ycnoKaHBa- 
jiacb b ero npucyTCTBHH. 

Not for ten thousand worlds, Missis! — Hh 3a hto Ha 
cBere! 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say true or false. Correct the false statements. 

1) Legree sent Tom back to the fields as soon as his 
wounds were healed. 

2) Tom often talked to Cassy and Emmeline. 

3) Cassy asked Tom to help her kill Legree. 

4) Tom advised Cassy to try to escape. 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Legree sent his slaves to the field on Sunday be¬ 
cause... . 

2) Cassy came to see Tom one night because... . 

3) Tom refused to kill Legree because... . 

4) Tom couldn’t run away with the women because... . 

P3 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1. Fill in the gaps with the adjectives from the box. 

silent half-crazy exhausted probable ! 
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1) Even the _ Cassy was much calmer in 

Tom’s presence. 

2) Tom came home from the field so _ that 

he could only lie down in his cabin. 

3) Cassy made a _ gesture for Tom to come 

out of the cabin. 

4) Cassy spent much time thinking about all possible 

or _ plans of escape. 

2. Fill in the prepositions for, from, over, of. 

1) Tom began to have a strange power _ other 

slaves. 

2) Cassy drew Tom forward with a force as if the 

hand were _steel. 

3) Tom helped everyone and never asked anyone 
_ help. 

4) Nothing but evil will come _ it. 

tk Discussing the Text 

1. Describe the conversation between Cassy and Tom. 

What arguments did they use to express their opinions? 

2. What do you think? 

“Good never comes from bad things,” said Tom. Do 

you agree with that? Can you give any examples to 

support your point of view? 



CHAPTER 25 

The attic of Legree’s house, like most other attics, 
was large and dusty. The family that had lived in the 
house before him had brought a great deal of splendid 
furniture. Some of it they had taken away with them, 
and some remained in rooms, or kept in this place. One 
or two big packing-boxes, in which this furniture was 
brought, stood against the sides of the attic. There was 
a small window there, which let in, through its dusty 
glass, some light on the tall chairs and dusty tables. 
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For some reason the negroes on the plantation were 
sure that the place was haunted. A few years before, 
Legree had sent there a negro woman for punishment. 
No one knew what happened there. But it was known 
that the body of the poor creature was one day taken 
down from there, and buried. And after that the negroes 
began to whisper to each other dark stories about the 
cries and groans of despair, and the sounds of violent 
blows. 

Legree was a superstitious man himself. He over¬ 
heard something of these stories about ghosts and got 
very angry. He said that the next one that told stories 
about that attic would spend a week there. As a result, 
everyone in the house avoided the attic. 

Then a sudden thought came to Cassy. Tom’s words 
made her see how she could use Legree’s fear of ghosts 
to run away. 

Cassy’s room was directly under the attic. One day 
she suddenly asked the servants to move the furniture 
of her room to some other place. 

“Hallo! Cass!” said Legree, when he returned from 
a ride. “What’s going on?” 

“Nothing. Only I choose to have another room,” said, 
Cassy. 

“And what for?” said Legree. 

“I choose to,” said Cassy. 

“What for?” 

“I’d like to get some sleep, now and then.” 

“Sleep! Why can’t you sleep?” 

“I could tell, if you want to hear,” said Cassy, dryly. 

“Speak out!” said Legree. 

“O! Nothing! I’m sure it wouldn’t disturb you! Only 
groans, and people rolling round on the floor, half the 
night, from twelve to morning!” 


“People in the attic!” said Legree with a laugh, but 
uneasily, “Who are they, Cassy?” 

Cassy raised her sharp, black eyes, and looked in the 
face of Legree, with an expression that went through his 
bones. 

“Who are they, Simon?” she said. “If you sleep in 
that room, you’ll know all about it. Perhaps you’d better 
try it!” And she left the room, and then she immediately 
shut and locked the door. 

Legree threatened to break down the door, but 
thought better of it, and walked uneasily into the sit¬ 
ting-room. Cassy realized that it had been a good begin¬ 
ning, and she should continue what she had begun. 

In the attic she found a hole in the wall, and put 
there the neck of an old bottle. When there was a strong 
wind, it made the sounds that to superstitious ears might 
easily seem screams of horror and despair. 

A night or two after this, Legree and Cassy were sit¬ 
ting in the old sitting-room, by the side of the fire. It 
was a stormy, windy night. Legree saw on the table an old 
book, which Cassy had been reading, the first part of the 
evening. He took it up, and began to turn it over. It was 
one of those collections of stories of bloody murders and 
legends about ghosts. He read the book for some time, 
turning page after page, and then he threw it down. 

“You don’t believe in ghosts, do you, Cass?” he said. 

Cassy sat looking at him in the shadow of the cor¬ 
ner. There was that strange light in her eyes that Legree 
didn’t like. 

“Rats and the wind make these noises,” said Legree. 

“Can rats walk downstairs, and open a door when 
you’ve locked it and set a chair against it?” said Cassy. 
“And walk, walk, walk right up to your bed, and put 
out their hand like this?” 
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Cassy kept looking at Legree when she spoke. As 
she stopped talking, she put her cold hand on his. He 
sprung back. 

“Woman! What do you mean? Nobody did?” 

“O, no, of course not. Did 1 say they did?” said Cas¬ 
sy, with a chilly smile. 

“But have you really seen? Come, Cass, what is it, 
now, speak out!” 

“You may sleep there, yourself,” said Cassy, “if you 
want to know. Eh! What was that?” 

A heavy old clock that stood in the corner of the 
room slowly struck twelve. 

“Twelve o’clock. Well, now we’ll see,” she said, open¬ 
ing the door into the corridor, and standing as if listen¬ 
ing. “What’s that?” she said, raising her finger. 

“It’s only the wind,” said Legree. 

A wild scream came from the attic. Legree’s knees 
knocked together. His face became very white with fear. 

“You’d better get your gun!” said Cassy, with a smile 
that froze Legree’s blood. “I’d like to have you go up 
now.” 

“I won’t go!” said Legree. 

“Why not? There is no such thing as ghosts, you 
know! Come!” said Cassy, laughing wildly, as she was 
leaving the room. 

“I think you are the devil!” said Legree. “Come back, 
Cass!” 

But Cassy laughed. He heard her open the doors that 
led to the attic. Legree heard wild screams again and, 
terrified, ran into the sitting-room. In a few moments, 
Cassy came there. She was pale, calm, and cold, and 
with that same light in her eyes. 

“I only went up and shut the doors,” she explained. 
“What’s the matter with that attic, Simon?” 


“None of your business!” said Legree. 

“O, it isn’t? Well,” said Cassy, "at any rate, I’m glad 
I don’t sleep under it.” 

That was the game that Cassy played with Legree to 
keep him away from the attic. After that, she often 
went there at night when everybody else was asleep. She 
brought there, a little at a time, a lot of candles, food, 
some books, and a greater part of her own and Emmeline’s 
clothes. The women now only had to wait for an opportu¬ 
nity to run away. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

the place was haunted — TaM boahtca npHBHmeHHH 
superstitious — cyeBepHbiii 
thought better of it — nepeflyMan 

I’d like to have you go up now. — nporny Te6n, noflHH- 
MHCb Hasepx. 

at any rate — bo bchkom cjiyuae 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) What things were kept in the attic? 

2) Why did Legree avoid the attic and hate stories 
about ghosts? 

3) What did Cassy do to cause screams of horror 
coming from the attic? 

4) How did she manage to keep Legree away from 
the attic? 
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2. Say why: 

1) the slaves were sure that the attic was haunted. 

2) Cassy decided to use Legree’s fear of ghosts in 
her plan. 

3) Cassy needed to keep Legree away from the attic. 

GS Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Use the synonyms from the text. 

1) The negroes began to say in a low voice stories 
about ghosts. 

2) Legree threatened to break down the door, but 
changed his mind. 

3) Once Legree returned from a journey made on 
a horse. 

4) Legree heard wild screams again and, in horror, 
ran into the sitting-room. 

2. Choose the correct form of the verb. 

1) Cassy made Legree believe that the ghosts (haunt/ 
haunted) the attic. 

2) Cassy said that she (heard/had heard) people roll¬ 
ing round on the floor half the night. 

3) Legree saw on the table an old book, which Cassy 
(was reading/had been reading), the first part of 
the evening. 

fk Discussing the Text 

1. The first part of Cassy’s plan was to keep Legree 

from the attic. Explain why and how she did it. 


2. Give your opinion. 

Who is a superstitious person? Do you know anyone 
who is superstitious? 


CHAPTER 26 

It was near evening. Legree was away on a ride to 
some other farm. Cassy and Emmeline made two small 
bundles. 

“There, these will be large enough,” said Cassy. “Now 
put on your hat, and let’s go. It’s the right time.” 

“Why, they can see us yet,” said Emmeline. 

“That’s exactly my plan,” said Cassy, coolly. “Don’t 
you know that they must try to catch, at any rate? We 
will go out of the back door, and run to the swamp. 
Sambo or Quimbo will see us. They will go after. We 
will get into the swamp. There, they’ll be afraid to fol¬ 
low us. They’ll go back, and give the alarm, and take 
out the dogs, and so on. In the meantime, you and I will 
go to the creek, that runs back of the house. We walk 
through the water and get back to the back door. The 
dogs can’t track us there, because water does not hold 
a scent. Everyone will run out of the house to look after 
us, and then we’ll get in at the back door, and up in¬ 
to the attic. I’ve made us a nice bed in one of the great 
boxes. We must stay in that attic for a good while. 
I tell you, he will raise heaven and earth after us. He’ll 
use some of those old overseers on the other plantations, 
and have a great hunt. They’ll go over every inch of 
ground in that swamp. So let him hunt.” 

“Cassy, how well you’ve planned it!” said Emmeline. 
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“Come,” said Cassy, reaching her hand to Emmeline. 

The two women left the house, and ran to the swamp. 
As Cassy expected, when they were already near the 
swamp, they heard a voice ordering to them to stop. It 
was not Sambo, however, but Legree himself. Emmeline 
seized Cassy’s arm, and said, “O, Cassy, I’m going to 
faint!” 

“If you do. I’ll kill you!” said Cassy, showing the girl 
a small knife. 

It helped. Emmeline didn’t faint, and ran, with Cassy, 
into a deep and dark part of swamp. It was perfectly hope¬ 
less for Legree to think of following them, without help. 

“Well,” said he. “They’ve got themselves into a trap 
now! Sambo! Quimbo!” called Legree. He came up to the 
village, when the men and women were just returning 
from work. “There’re two runaways in the swamps. I’ll 
give five dollars to any nigger who catches them. Get 
the dogs!” 

Some of the men immediately ran one way, and some 
another. Some were getting the dogs. 

“Master, shall we shoot at them, if can’t catch them?” 
said Sambo, to whom his master brought out a rifle. 

“You may shoot at Cass, if you like, but not the 
girl,” said Legree. “And now, boys, be quick. Five dol¬ 
lars for anyone who gets them. And a glass of brandy to 
every one of you, anyhow.” 

The whole crowd ran down to the swamp, followed 
by every servant in the house. The house was empty, 
when Cassy and Emmeline got in at the back door. Look¬ 
ing from the sitting-room windows, Cassy and Emmeline 
could see the men near the swamp. 

“See there!” said Emmeline, pointing to Cassy. “The 
hunt’s begun! Look at those lights! Listen! The dogs! 
Don’t you hear? Let’s hide ourselves. Quick!” 


“There’s no need to hurry,” said Cassy, coolly. “They 
are all there. We’ll go upstairs. Meanwhile,” said she, tak¬ 
ing a key from the pocket of a coat that Legree had thrown 
down on the floor, “meanwhile I’ll take something.” 

She unlocked the desk, took from it a roll of bills. 

“O, don’t do that!” said Emmeline. 

“Don’t!” said Cassy. “Why not? We’ll need the mon¬ 
ey to pay our way to the free states. Money will do any¬ 
thing, girl.” 

And she put the money in her pocket. 

“It would be stealing,” said Emmeline, in a sad whisper. 

“Stealing!” said Cassy, with a laugh. “Every one of 
these bills is stolen from poor creatures who work and 
die for him. Let him talk about stealing! Now, let’s go 
to the attic. You may be sure they won’t come there. 
But if they do, I’ll play ghost for them.” 

Around midnight the hunters came back. 

“Simon has to give up, for this night,” said Cas¬ 
sy. “Look, how muddy his horse is. The dogs, too, look 
tired. Ah, my good sir, you’ll have to try the hunt 
again and again. The game isn’t over.” 

The second hunt began the next morning, with the 
help of some men and dogs from the nearby planta¬ 
tions. Cassy and Emmeline saw the men and dogs leave 
early. Then they waited, feeling quite calm and safe, 
till they saw the hunters come back, tired and very an¬ 
gry. 

“Now, Quimbo,” said Legree, as he entered the sit¬ 
ting-room, “you just go and bring that Tom here, right 
away! The old dog is at the bottom of this matter. I’ll 
have it out of him!” 

The escape of Cassy and Emmeline irritated Legree 
to the last degree. And his anger fell on the defense¬ 
less head of Tom. When he told the slaves about the 
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runaways, there was a sudden happy light in Tom’s eye. 
Legree saw that Tom hadn’t joined the hunt. 

“Ay, ay!” said Quimbo, and seized Tom by the shoul¬ 
der. “You’ll catch it, now! Tell you, you’ll get it, and no 
mistake! See how you’ll look, now, helping Master’s nig¬ 
gers to run away! See what you’ll get!” 

Tom knew about the plan of the escape, and the at¬ 
tic. And he knew the cruel character of the man who 
was his master now, and his power. But he hoped he 
would be strong enough to meet death, rather than be¬ 
tray the helpless women. 

“Well, Tom!” said Legree, walking up, and seizing 
him by the collar of his coat, and speaking through 
his teeth. “Do you know I’ve made up my mind to kill 
you?” 

“It’s very likely, Master,” said Tom, calmly. 

“I’ll have to do it, Tom, unless you tell me what 
you know about these girls!” said Legree, with a terrible 
calmness. 

Tom stood silent. 

“Do you hear?” said Legree. “Speak out!” 

“I have nothing to tell you. Master,” said Tom, slow¬ 
ly and firmly. 

“Do you tell me, you don’t know?” said Legree. 

Tom was silent. 

“Speak!” shouted Legree, striking him. “Do you know 
anything?” 

“I know. Master, but I can’t tell anything.” 

Legree took Tom by the arm, and, approaching his 
face almost to his, said, in a terrible voice, “Listen, 
Tom! You think, because I’ve let you off before, I don’t 
mean what I say. But, this time. I’ve made up my mind. 
You’ve always stood it out against me. Now, you’ll tell 
me what you know, or I kill you! One or the other. I’ll 


count every drop of blood there is in you, and take 
them, one by one, till you give up!” 

Tom didn’t say a word. Legree looked at Tom, and 
there was silence. But it was only for a moment. Then 
Legree, struck his victim a heavy blow, and Tom fell to 
the ground. 

“He’s still alive,” said Sambo. 

The two overseers, who had oidy carried out their 
master’s cruel orders, had been moved, in spite of them¬ 
selves, by Tom’s courage and patience. When Legree 
went away, they took him to the old cotton shed. They 
washed his wounds. They made a bed for him, of some 
cotton. One of them went to the house and brought some 
brandy, and poured it down Tom’s throat. 

“O, Tom!” said Quimbo. “We’ve been so cruel to you!” 
“I forgive you, with all my heart!” said Tom, in 
a weak voice. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

water does not hold a scent — b bo &e He coxpaHHioTCH 
3anaxn 

he will raise heaven and earth after us — oh nepeBep- 
HeT nee Bepx ahom, hto6bj Hac HaiiTH 
hunt — 3d. oSjiaBa 

to pay our way to the free states — uto6m AoSpaTbcn ao 

CB 06 oAHblX IHTHTOB 

The old dog is at the bottom of this matter. I’ll have it 
out of him! — 9tot cTapbiii nee bo bcgm biihobbt. 5i 
mb Hero Bee BbiTHHy! 

You’ve always stood it out against me. — Tbi BcerAa 
iueji mho nanepeKop. 
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Activities 


? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) Why did Cassy choose that evening to make an es¬ 
cape? 

2) Who ordered Cassy and Emmeline to stop? 

3) What did Legree promise to the slaves for catch¬ 
ing the women? 

4) Why did Legree’s anger fall on Tom’s head? 

5) Why did the overseers feel sorry for Tom? 

2. Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The second hunt began the next morning. 

2) Cassy and Emmeline made two small bundles. 

3) The two women left the house, and ran to the 
swamp. 

4) Cassy unlocked the desk and took from it a roll 
of bills. 

Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

trap degree ghost swamp 

1) Cassy and Emmeline ran to the _ and 

then returned to the house. 

2) Legree was sure that the runaways had got them¬ 
selves in a _. 
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for everyone 


3) Cassy was ready to play a _ 

who would approach the attic. 

4) The escape irritated Legree to the last _. 

2. Choose the correct form of the verb. 

1) Cassy knew Legree (would/will) raise heaven and 
earth after them. 

2) Legree and his men (went/were going) over every 
inch of the ground in the swamp. 

3) Legree came up to the village, when the slaves 
(were returning/returned) from work. 

4) The slave-owner saw that Tom (didn’t join/hadn’t 
joined) the hunt. 

fk Discussing the Text 

1. Talk about the second part of Cassy’s plan. Did 

things go as it was planned? 

2. Describe the conversation between Legree and Tom. 

3. Prove that Tom’s courage and patience made a strong 

impression even on overseers. 


CHAPTER 27 

Two days after, a young man drove a light wagon up 
to Legree’s house. It was George Shelby. To show how 
he came to be there, we must go back in our story. 

The letter of Miss Ophelia to Mrs. Shelby had, by ac¬ 
cident, was kept, for a month or two, at some post-of- 
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fice, before it reached the family. And, of course, before 
it was received, Tom was already among the swamps of 
the Red river. 

Mrs. Shelby read the letter, and was worried about 
Tom. But there was nothing she could do then. She 
spent all her time at the bedside of her husband, who 
lay sick with fever. Master George Shelby was no long¬ 
er a boy, but a tall young man. He helped his mother to 
manage the estate. 

Miss Ophelia sent them the name of the lawyer who 
did business for the St. Clares. But the sudden death 
of Mr. Shelby, a few days after, made his wife and son 
very busy, for a season. Mrs. Shelby and George had to 
examine accounts, sell property and settle debts. 

In the meantime, they received a letter from St. 
Clare’s lawyer. He said that Tom had been sold at a pub¬ 
lic auction, and he knew nothing where he was. 

About six months after that, Mrs. Shelby asked her 
son to do some business down the river. George went to 
New Orleans, hoping to find any information about his 
old friend and bring him back. After some more months, 
by accident, George met a man, in New Orleans, who 
had that information. And with his money in his pocket, 
our hero took a steamboat for the Red river. 

He saw the owner of the plantation in front of the 
house. Legree received the stranger with a kind of 
coarse hospitality. 

“I understand,” said the young man, “that you bought, 
in New Orleans, a man, called Tom. He used to be on 
my father’s place, and I came to see if I couldn’t buy 
him back.” 

Legree’s said, passionately: “Yes, I bought such a fel¬ 
low. The most rebellious dog! Because of him two of my 
best girls have run away. He said he had helped them. 


I asked him to tell me where they were. He said he knew, 
but he wouldn’t tell me. And he stood to it, though 
I gave him the worst whipping I ever gave nigger yet. 
They say he’s trying to die, but I don’t believe him.” 

“Where is he?” asked George. “Let me see him.” 

The cheeks of the young man were red, but he said 
nothing more. 

“He’s in that old shed,” said a boy, who stood hold¬ 
ing George’s horse. 

Legree kicked the boy, and swore at him. George, with¬ 
out saying another word, turned and went to the shed. 

Tom had been lying there for two days, not suffer¬ 
ing, because every nerve of suffering was destroyed. He 
lay, for the most part, very quietly. Other slaves visited 
him in the darkness of the night, to give him only the 
cup of cold water. 

When George entered the shed, he felt his heart sick. 

“Is it possible, is it possible?” he said, coming up to 
Tom. “Uncle Tom, my poor, poor old friend! Look up! 
Here’s Master George. Your own little Master George. 
Don’t you know me?” 

“Master George!” said Tom, opening his eyes, and speak¬ 
ing in a weak voice. “Master George!” 

He smiled, then tears ran down the cheeks. 

“It’s all I wanted! They didn’t forget me!” 

“I’ve come to buy you, and take you home,” said 
George. 

“O, Master George, you’re too late. I’m dying,” said 
Tom, grasping his hand. “O, Master George! Please, don’t 
tell Chloe, how you found me. And oh, the poor children, 
and the baby. I was so worried about them! And give my 
love to Master, and dear good Missis, and everybody there!” 

Legree came up to the door of the shed, looked in 
and turned away. 
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“The devil!” said George, very angry. “It’s a pleas¬ 
ure to think that he will pay him for this, some of these 
days!” 

“O, don’t! You mustn’t!” said Tom, “he’s a poor mis¬ 
erable creature!” 

At this moment Tom’s eyes closed forever, and with 
a smile, he died. 

George steps at the door and turned: Legree was 
standing behind him. The young man felt an impulse to 
get away from him, with as few words as possible. 

“You have got all you ever can of him. What shall 
I pay you for the body? I will take it away, and bury 
it,” he said, firmly, pointing to the dead man. 

“I don’t sell dead niggers,” said Legree. “You can bury 
him where and when you like.” 

“Boys,” said George to two or three negroes, who 
were looking at the body, “help me carry him to my 
wagon. And get me a spade.” 

One of them ran for a spade. The other two helped 
George to carry Tom’s body to the wagon. 

George neither spoke to nor looked at Legree, who 
followed them to where the wagon stood at the door. 

Tom’s body was put in the wagon, on George’s cloak. 
Then George turned to Legree, and said: 

“i haven’t said to you what I think of this murder. 
This is not the time and place. But, sir, I will go to the 
court, and say everything.” 

“Do!” said Legree, snapping his fingers. “How are you 
going to prove it? Come, now!” 

George saw, at once, that the man was right. There 
was not a single white person on the place. And in all 
southern courts, the words of coloured people are nothing. 

“After all, what a fuss, for a dead nigger!” said Legree. 

It was more that George can bear. He turned, and, with 


one blow, knocked Legree on his face. Then he got into 
the wagon and drove away. 

Legree rose, and brushed the dust from his clothes. 
He stood, silently, looking at the wagon, until he could 
no longer see it. 

George asked the negroes to make a grave for Tom in 
a dry, sandy spot among the trees, far from the plantation. 

“Shall we take off the cloak, Master?” said the men, 
when the grave was ready. 

“No, no, bury it with him! It’s all I can give you, 
now, poor Tom, and yo\i must have it.” 

They laid him in the grave. 

“You may go, boys,” said George, when it was over. 
He gave each of the negroes a coin. 

“If young Master could please buy us —” said one of 
them. 

“Hard times here, Master!” said the other. “Please, 
Master, buy us!” 

“I can’t! I can’t!” said George, with difficulty. “It’s 
impossible!” 

The poor fellows looked sad, and walked off in si¬ 
lence. 

“But I promise to do what one man can to drive out 
slavery from my land!” said George, standing by the 
grave of his poor friend. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

at the bedside — y nocTejra 

The most rebellious dog! — OrbHBjieHHbiH eyiiTOBipnK! 

1 gave him the worst whipping I ever gave nigger 
yet — H ero Bbinopoji thk, Kan He nopoji eme hh 
o/i;Horo nerpa 
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every nerve of suffering was destroyed — HCTfmaHHa 
npuTynmiH y Hero bchkykj uyBCTBHTejibnocTb 
he felt his heart sick — cepaue y Hero cacajiocb 
The young man felt an impulse to get away from him, 
with as few words as possible. — Mojioaoh uejioBeic 
nouyBCTBOBaji JKejiaHHe noKOHHHTb c hum, He TpaTH 

JIHIHHHX CJIOB. 

And in all southern courts, the words of coloured peo¬ 
ple are nothing. — B Bcex lojKHbix HiTaTax c noKa3a- 
HHAMH HerpoB b cygax He cuHTaiOTca. 
what a fuss, for a dead nigger — ctojibko myMa n3-aa 
OflHoro MepTBoro Herpa 
to drive out slavery — H3rHaTb pabcTBO 


Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Say who: 

1) spent all her time at the bedside of her husband. 

2) helped his mother to manage the estate. 

3) found Tom near death. 

4) asked George Shelby to buy them. 

2. Answer the questions. 

1) When did George Shelby begin looking for Tom? 

2) What helped George to find his old friend? 

3) What did Tom say to the young man before his 
death? 

4) Where did George bury Tom? 

5) What promise did he make on Tom’s grave? 
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Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Find in the text the English for: 

cuynaHHo; paciiJiaTHTbca c nojiraMH; rpyboBaToe rocre- 
npHHMCTBO; He rOBOpH HH CJIOBa. 

2. Fill in the prepositions off, with, for, on. 

1) Mrs. Shelby stayed at the bedside of her hus¬ 
band, who lay sick _ fever. 

2) One of the slaves ran _ a spade. 

3) George knocked Legree _ his face. 

4) The negroes walked _ in silence. 

Discussing the Text 

1. Describe the meeting between Tom and George Shelby. 

2. Give your opinion. 

George knocked Legree down on the ground. Why 
didn’t Legree say or do anything about it? 




CHAPTER 28 

About this time, the servants on Legree’s place start¬ 
ed to talk about strange ghosts in the house. They whis¬ 
pered that tall figures in a white sheet walked at night 
around the house, and in the morning. And the doors 
were all found shut and locked as ever. 

Legree overheard this whispering. lie drank more 
brandy than usual, and swore louder than ever in the 
daytime. Rut he had bad dreams. The night after Tom’s 


body had been carried away, he rode to the next town 
and drank a lot of brandy. He got home late and tired. 
He locked his door, and took out the key. Then he set 
a chair against the door. He set a night-lamp at the 
head of his bed and put his guns there, and went to 
sleep. 

Well, he slept, because he was tired. Suddenly he 
heard screams and groans. And, with it all, he knew he 
was asleep, and he tried to wake up. He was sure some¬ 
thing was coming into his room. He knew the door was 
opening, but he could not move his hand or foot. At 
last he turned. The door was open, and he saw a hand 
putting out his light. 

It was a cloudy moonlight, and there he saw it! Some¬ 
thing white, coming in! The ghost came up to his bed. 
A cold hand touched his, and a voice said, three times, in 
a whisper, “Come! come! come!” And, while he lay, terri¬ 
fied, the thing was gone. He got out of bed, and pulled 
at the door. It was shut and locked. And the man fainted. 

After this, Legree became a harder drinker than ev¬ 
er before. There were rumors around the country, soon 
after that he was sick and dying, and at his bed he saw 
a white tall figure, saying, “Come! Come! Come!” 

In the night when Legree saw that ghost, two white 
figures left the house and went towards the road. 

It was near sunrise when Cassy and Emmeline sat 
down under a tree to have some rest. Cassy was dressed 
in black like a Creole lady. She had a small black hat on 
her head. Emmeline was disguised as her maid. 

Cassy was brought up in a rich family, and her lan¬ 
guage and movements were all in agreement with this 
idea. And she had still enough of nice dresses and jewels. 

Cassy and Emmeline arrived in town and found 
a small hotel. The first person they saw, after their ar¬ 
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rival, was George Shelby. He was staying in the same 
hotel, waiting for the next boat. 

Cassy had seen the young man from the attic. From 
the conversations she had overheard among the negroes, 
as she walked about the house, wearing a white sheet, 
she knew who he was to Tom. 

Cassy’s looks and manners, and money, helped to 
avoid any suspicions in the hotel. People are never in¬ 
terested in those who pay well. Cassy knew that, and she 
had provided herself with money. 

In the evening, a boat came along, and George Shel¬ 
by helped Cassy to get aboard, with the politeness which 
comes naturally to every Kentuckian. 

Cassy stayed in her cabin during the whole time they 
were on Red river, saying that she was ill. Her young 
pretty maid took care of her. 

When they arrived at the Mississippi river, Cassy, 
Emmeline and George safely boarded the steamer Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Cassy’s health was much better now. She came to the 
table and walked on the deck. 

From the moment that George first saw her face, he 
couldn’t keep himself from looking at her. Where had he 
seen that face before? Or, if not that face, then where 
had he seen one very much like it? Cassy noticed that 
he was watching her. As she met his eyes turned so of¬ 
ten toward hers, she felt worried. She began to think 
that he had suspected something. Finally she decided she 
could trust the young man, and she told him her their 
story. George said that he would do all in his power to 
help anyone get away from Legree’s plantation. 

The next cabin to Cassy’s was occupied by a French 
lady, Madame de Thoux. She was accompanied by a pret¬ 
ty little daughter of twelve. 


This lady knew, from her conversations with George, 
that he was from Kentucky. George’s chair was often placed 
at her cabin door. Cassy could hear their conversations. 

Madame de Thoux said she had lived in Kentucky 
once. George discovered, to his surprise, that she remem¬ 
bered people and things he knew. 

“Do you know anything,” said Madame de Thoux to 
him, one day, “about a man, of the name Harris?” 

“There is an old fellow, of that name. He lives not 
far from my father’s place,” said George. 

“He is a large slave-owner, I think,” said Madame de 
Thoux, with a manner which seemed to betray more in¬ 
terest than she wanted to show. 

“He is,” said George, surprised at her manner. 

“Did you ever know about his mulatto boy, called 
George?” 

“O, certainly, George Harris. I know him well. He mar¬ 
ried my mother’s servant. But he’s escaped, to Canada.” 

“He has?” said Madame de Thoux, quickly. “Thank 
God!” 

George looked surprised, but said nothing. 

Madame de Thoux leaned her head on her hand, and 
burst into tears. 

“He is my brother,” she said. 

“Madame!” said George. 

“Yes,” said Madame de Thoux, proudly, wiping her 
tears, “Mr. Shelby, George Harris is my brother!” 

George pushed back his chair and looked at Madame 
de Thoux. 

“I was sold to the South when he was a boy,” said 
she. “I was bought by a good and generous man. He 
took me with him to the West Indies, set me free, and 
married me. He recently died. I was going up to Ken¬ 
tucky, to see if I could find and buy my brother.” 
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“He said he had a sister Emily, who was sold to the 
South,” said George. 

“Yes, indeed! I am the one,” said Madame de Thoux. 
“Tell me about him.” 

“He’s a fine young man,” said George, “I know, you 
see, because he married in our family.” 

“What sort of a girl?” said Madame de Thoux. 

“She’s beautiful, intelligent, kind,” said George. “My 
mother had brought her up, and trained her as carefully, 
almost, as a daughter. She can read and write, and she 
is a beautiful singer.” 

“Was she born in your house?” said Madame de 
Thoux. 

“No. Father bought her once, in one of his trips to 
New Orleans, and brought her as a present to mother. 
She was about eight or nine years old, then. Father nev¬ 
er told mother what he had given for her. But, the oth¬ 
er day, we found among his old papers the bill of sale. 
He paid a lot of money for her. I think, it was because 
of her extraordinary beauty.” 

George sat with his back to Cassy, and didn’t see the 
expression of her face, as he was giving these details. She 
came up to him and touched his arm. Her face was white. 

“Do you know the names of the people who sold her 
to him?” she said. 

“The man’s name was Simmons, I think. Yes, that 
was the name on the bill of sale.” 

“O, my God!” said Cassy, and fell on the floor of the 
cabin, fainting. 

George and Madame de Thoux didn’t know why Cas¬ 
sy had fainted. But they tried to help her. 

Poor Cassy! When she came to, she turned her face 
to the wall, and cried like a child. She felt sure, in that 
hour, that she had found her daughter. 


Helpful Words & Notes 

Legree became a harder drinker than ever before — Jle- 
rpn 3anmi 6e3 y,n,ep>Ky 

Creole lady — KpeojiKa (KpeoJiw — iiotomkh uepBbix ne- 
pecejieHueB H3 HcnaHun, IIopTyrajiHH h Opatmmi, 3a- 
CejlMBlIIHX KOJTOHHH 3THX CTpaH B CeBepHOH H lOjKHOH 

AMepHKe.) 

her language and movements were all in agreement 
with this idea — 3HaHne cbpaHijyacKoro H3biKa n yMe- 
Hne xopomo flepacaTbca iio3bojihjih eii jierKO BJKHTbca 
B HOBVK) pojlb 

with the politeness which comes naturally to every Ken¬ 
tuckian — C rajiaHTTIOCTbK), CBOHCTBeHHOii KaJKflOMy 
yponteHpy KeHTyKKH 

he married in our family — oh B3HJ1 aceiiy ua Haiuero aoMa 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) What was Cassy’s last trick? 

2) What happened to Legree after that? 

3) How were the runaway slaves disguised? 

4) Who was Madame de Thoux? 

5) What did Cassy learn about her daughter? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) Legree became a hard drinker than ever before 
because... . 

2) Cassy and Emmeline avoided suspicions because... . 
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3) Gassy decided to tell George Shelby the truth be¬ 
cause... . 

tO Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Use the synonyms from the text. 

1) Cassy, Emmeline and George safely got on the 
steamer Cincinnati. 

2) Finally Cassy decided she could believe the young 
man. 

3) Mr. Shelby brought Cassy’s daughter home as 
a gift for his wife. 

2. Fill in the prepositions if necessary. 

1) Legree got out of bed, and pulled _ the door. 

2) Emmeline was disguised _Cassy’s maid. 

3) “He married _ my mother’s servant,” said 

George. 

4) The French lady was accompanied _ a pretty 

little daughter of twelve. 

Discussing the Text 

Describe the last part of Cassy’s plan. What’s your 

opinion of the escape plan? 

CHAPTER 29 

George Shelby, moved by Cassy’s story, sent her 

Eliza’s bill of sale. It had the same date and name as 


she remembered. Cassy felt no doubt that Eliza was her 
child, it remained now only for her to find her. 

Madame de Thoux went immediately to Canada, and be¬ 
gan looking for her brother and his family among runaway 
slaves. At Amherstberg she found the pastor with whom 
George and Eliza had stayed, when they arrived in Canada. 
And he told her how to find the family in Montreal. 

George and Eliza had now been free for five years. 
George had found a job in the shop of a machinist. He 
was earning enough money to support his family. They 
had a new daughter, little Eliza. Little Harry — a fine 
bright boy — was in a good school. 

The pastor of the stand from Amherstberg, where 
George and Eliza had first landed, was very much inter¬ 
ested in the stories of Madame de Thoux and Cassy. He 
agreed to take them to Montreal. 

The scene now changes to a small, neat house, on 
the outskirts of Montreal. It was already evening. A tea- 
table, covered with a white tablecloth, was prepared for 
the supper. In one corner of the room there was a table 
covered with a green tablecloth, with pens and paper on 
it. Over it there was a shelf of books. 

This was George’s study. He tried to spend there all 
the spare time he had, reading and writing. 

At this time, he was seated at the table, making 
notes from a book from the family library. 

“Come, George,” said Eliza, “you’ve been gone all 
day. Please put down that book, and let’s talk, while I’m 
getting tea.” 

And little Eliza tried to pull the book out of his 
hand, and get herself on his knee. 

“O, you little smart girl!” said George. 

“That’s right,” said Eliza, as she began to cut bread. 
She was a little older, but as happy as a woman should be. 
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“Harry, my boy, how was that problem, today?” said 
George, as he laid his hand on his son’s head. 

Harry looked at his father with a happy smile and said, 
“I did it, every bit of it, myself, father. Nobody helped me!” 

“That’s right,” said his father. “Do everything your¬ 
self, my son. You have a better chance to study than 
your poor father ever had.” 

At this moment, somebody knocked at the door. Eliza 
went and opened it. She saw the good pastor from Am- 
herstberg and said, happy, “Why! Is this you?” 

There were two more women with him. Eliza asked 
them to sit down. 

The honest pastor had prepared a little program 
for the meeting. He was taking out his handkerchief to 
wipe his mouth and give his speech, when Madame de 
Thoux upset the whole plan. She threw her arms around 
George’s neck, and let all out at once, saying, “O, 
George! Don’t you know me? I’m your sister Emily.” 

Cassy was quite calm, but at that moment little Eliza 
suddenly appeared before her. She looked just as her daugh¬ 
ter when she saw her last. The little thing looked in her 
face. Cassy caught her up in her arms, saying, what, at the 
moment she really believed, “Darling, I’m your mother!” 

The good pastor, at last, managed to get everybody 
quiet, and gave his speech. It was so touching, that it 
left his whole audience crying with joy. 

After a day or two, Madame de Thoux told her broth¬ 
er about her life. The death of her husband had left her 
a big fortune, which she offered to share with the fam¬ 
ily. When she asked George what she could do for him, 
he answered, “Give me an education, Emily. That’s what 
I always wanted. Then, I can do all the rest.” 

It was decided that the whole family should go, for 
some years, to France. 


Soon they sailed, carrying Emmeline with them. The 
first mate of the ship fell in love with the pretty girl. 
And, after entering the port, she became his wife. 

George remained four years at a French univer¬ 
sity, and got a very good education. Political troubles 
in France, at last, made the family leave the country. 
George refused to return to America because of the slav¬ 
ery. He decided to go to Liberia instead. He wrote about 
his feelings and ideas in a letter to one of his friends. 

“I have no wish to go back to America. I often think 
about my parents. To my white father I was no more than 
a fine dog or horse. But to my poor mother I was a child. 
I never saw her, after the cruel sale that separated us, 
till she died. But I know that she always loved me dearly. 
When I think about all she suffered, about my own life, 
about the struggles of my wife, about my sister, sold in 
the New Orleans slave market — I have no wish to pass 
for an American, or to identify myself with them. I want 
a country, a nation, of my own. And I see myself with Af¬ 
rican people. Where can I to look for such a place? 

On the shores of Africa I see Liberia — a republic 
formed by freed slaves. There it is my wish to go, and 
help make Liberia a great nation. 

You may say that I forget those of us who remain 
slaves in America. But, what can I do for them? Can 
I break their chains? No, not as an individual. But I can 
go and form part of a nation. It will have a voice all 
the world can hear. And then we can speak. 

You will call me an enthusiast. You will tell me that 
I don’t realize what I am doing. But I do. I go to Libe¬ 
ria to work. To work with both hands; to work hard; to 
work against all sorts of difficulties; and to work till 
I die. This is what I go for. And in this I am quite sure 
I shall not be disappointed. 
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Whatever you may think of my decision, think that, 
in whatever I do, I act with a heart given to my people. 

GEORGE HARRIS.” 

George, with his wife, children, sister and mother-in- 
law, went to Africa, some few weeks after. If we are not 
mistaken, the world will yet hear from him there. 

Madame de Thoux finally managed to find Cassy’s 
son. The young man had escaped, some years before his 
mother, and been received and educated by some friends 
in the North. He will soon follow his family to Africa. 

Helpful Words & Notes 

in the shop of a machinist — b MexaHHuecKOH MacTep- 
CKOH 

spare time — flocyr 

on the outskirts of Montreal — na onpanHe MoHpeajia 
problem — 3d. apnt})MeTnuecKaH 3a^ana 
first mate of the ship — nepBbiii noMomHHK KanHTaHa 
to pass for an American, or to identify myself with 
them — Bbi^aBaTb ce6a 3a aMepuKamja hjih hmstb c 
hhmh uto-to o6in,ee 

Liberia — Jlnbepna; rocyflapcTBO b 3ana^Hoii Achpuice, 
oc.HOBaHHoe b 1947 ro,qy ocBoboxcfleHHbiMH pa6aMH H3 
CHI A; ero Ha3Banne 03HanaeT «3eMjiH cBo6o/i;bi» 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 
1. Say who: 

1) sent Cassy the bill of sale for her daughter. 


2) agreed to take Madame de Thoux and Cassy to 
Canada. 

3) worked as a machinist. 

4) offered to share the money with the family. 

5) fell in love with Emmeline. 

2. Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Madame de Thoux and Cassy finally 
find George and Eliza? 

2) What was new in the life of George’s family? 

3) How did George try to spend his spare time? 

4) Where did the whole family go first? 

5) Where did they choose to settle down? 

tD Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1. Fill in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 

audience nation outskirts mate 


1) George’s family settled down on the _ of 

Montreal. 

2) The good pastor impressed his _ with 

a touching speech. 

3) The first _ of the steamer fell in love 

with Emmeline. 

4) George wanted to make Liberia a great _. 

2. Put the verb in the brackets into the right form. 

1) The pastor from the place where George and 
Eliza (to land) five years before, was happy to 
help the women. 
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2) Eliza’s bill of sale had the same name and date 
as she (to remember). 

3) Cassy’s son (to escape) some years before his 
mother. 

fk Discussing the Text 

1. Imagine that you’re Eliza. Say when you finally met 
your mother and George’s sister. Describe that meet¬ 
ing in detail. 

2. What do you think? 

George decided to stay away from America and settle 
down in Liberia. Why did he do it? Do you approve 
of his choice? What kind of future can you imagine 
for him and his family, say, in twenty years? 

CHAPTER 30 

George Shelby had written to his mother that he was 
coming home. He hadn’t been able to write about the 
death of his old friend. He had tried several times, and 
always finished by tearing up the paper, wiping his eyes, 
and rushing somewhere to get quiet. 

There was excitement all over the Shelby house, on 
the day of the arrival of young Master George. 

Mrs. Shelby was seated in her comfortable sitting- 
room. The table was prepared for the supper. Old Chloe, 
in a new dress, with clean, white apron, and high tur¬ 
ban, looked happy. 

“Now! Won’t it look natural to him?” she said. “I put 
his plate just where he likes it — by the fire. Mas¬ 
ter George always wants the warm seat. O, why didn’t 


Sally get out the best teapot, the little new one, Master 
George got for Missis, for Christmas? I’ll ask to have it 
out! And has Missis heard from Master George?” she said. 

“Yes, Chloe. But just to say he would be home to¬ 
night, if he could. That’s all.” 

“Did he say anything about my old man?” said 
Chloe, still arranging the cups. 

“No, he didn’t. He did not speak of anything, Chloe. 
He said he would tell everything, when he got home.” 

“Just like Master George. He’s always wanted to tell 
everything himself. I don’t understand, for my part, 
how white people write things so much as they do. Writ¬ 
ing is such a slow kind of work.” 

Mrs. Shelby smiled. 

“I’m thinking that my old man won’t recognize the 
boys and the baby. O! Polly’s the biggest girl, now. She 
is good, too, and smart. She’s in the house, now, watch¬ 
ing the cake. I’m baking the cake my old man liked so 
much. I made this cake for him the morning he left. 
How I felt, that morning!” 

Mrs. Shelby sighed, and felt a heavy weight on her 
heart. She had felt uneasy, ever since she received her son’s 
letter. She suspected that he was trying to hide something. 

“Has Missis got the bills?” said Chloe, anxiously. 

“Yes, Chloe.” 

“I want to show my old man the bills that baker gave 
me. ‘And,’ he says, ‘Chloe, I wish you’d stay longer.’ 
‘Thank you, Master,’ I say, ‘I would, only my old man’s 
coming home. And Missis can’t do without me any long¬ 
er.’ That’s what I told him. A very nice man, that Master 
Jones was.” 

The sound of wheels now was heard. 

“Master George!’ said Aunt Chloe, running up to the 
window. 
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Mrs. Shelby ran to the door to meet her son. Aunt 
Chloe stood anxiously looking out into the darkness. 

“O, poor Aunt Chloe!” said George. He stopped, and 
took her hard, black hand between both his hands. “I’m 
sorry! I couldn’t bring him with me.” 

There was an exclamation from Mrs. Shelby, but 
Aunt Chloe said nothing. 

The group entered the sitting-room. The money, of 
which Chloe was so proud, was still lying on the table. 

“There,” she said, gathering it up, and giving it 
to her mistress, “I don’t want to see it again. Just as 
I knew it would be. He was sold, and killed on those ter¬ 
rible old plantations!” 

Chloe turned, and walked proudly out of the room. 
Mrs. Shelby followed her. She took one of her hands, 
drew her down into a chair, and sat down by her. 

“My poor, good Chloe!” she said. 

Chloe leaned her head on her mistress’ shoulder, and 
cried, saying, “O Missis! Excuse me, my heart’s broken. 
That’s all!” 

“I know it is,” said Mrs. Shelby, as her tears fell fast. 

There was a silence for some time. At last, George, 
took her Chloe’s hand, and told her about her husband’s 
death, and his last words. 

About a month after this, one morning, all the 
servants of the Shelby estate gathered in the great hall 
of the house to hear a few words from their young 
master. 

To the surprise of everyone, he appeared among them 
with a pile of papers in his hand. These were certificates 
of freedom to everyone on the place. He read the papers, 
and gave them to all the negroes, amid the sobs and 
tears and shouts. 


Many servants, however, asked him not to send them 
away. They tried to give their free papers back. 

“We don’t want to be freer than we are. We’ve al¬ 
ways had all we wanted. We don’t want to leave the old 
place, and Master and Missis, and the rest!” 

“My good friends,” said George, as soon as he could 
get silence, “there’ll be no need for you to leave me. We 
need here as many workers as before. But, you are now 
free men and free women. I shall pay you wages for your 
work. The advantage is, that if something happens to 
me, you can’t now be taken and sold. I plan to teach you 
what, perhaps, it will take you some time to learn — how 
to use the rights I give you as free men and women.” 

“One thing more,” said the young man. “Do you all re¬ 
member our good old Uncle Tom?” And he told his serv¬ 
ants about Tom’s death. “It was on his grave, my friends, 
that I made up my mind, that I would no longer own 
slaves. 1 made up my mind that no one would have to leave 
his home and friends because of me, and die on a lone¬ 
ly plantation, as he died. So, when you think that you’re 
free, remember that you owe it to Uncle Tom. And please 
pay the debt to his wife and children. Be kind to them. And 
I hope that every time you see Uncle Tom’s Cabin, you’ll re¬ 
member what a good and honest man he was, and how kind 
he was to everybody. Try to follow in his steps.” 

Helpful Words & Notes 

Won’t it look natural to him? — Haflo, htoSw Bee 6bijio 
thk, Kan BceiTja. 

I’ll ask to have it out! — IloH^y nonpomy ero #ocTaTb. 
for my part — ecjrn Bbi xoTHTe 3HaTb Moe MHeime 
certificates of freedom — BojibHbie 
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you owe it to Uncle Tom — bbi o6a3aHbi othm flHfle ToMy 

Try to follow in his steps. — IIocTapaiiTecb cTaTb Tann- 
mh ate, Kan oh. 

Activities 

? Checking Comprehension 

1. Answer the questions. 

1) When did George return to the Kentucky farm? 

2) Why everyone in the house was excited about 
George’s arrival? 

3) How did Aunt Chloe take the news about her 
husband’s death? 

4) How long did it take George to prepare the cer¬ 
tificates of freedom for his slaves? 

5) What did George ask his people to remember 
about Uncle Tom? 

2. Complete the sentences. 

1) George Shelby couldn’t make himself write his 
mother about Tom’s death because... . 

2) Mrs. Shelby felt something was wrong because... . 

3) Many servants tried to give their free papers 
back because... . 

£0 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1. Fill in the prepositions amid, up, in, on. 

1) Mrs. Shelby felt a heavy weight_ her heart. 

2) George gave the free papers to the slaves _ 

the sobs and tears and shouts. 


3) George made _ his mind that he would no 

longer own slaves. 

4) George asked his people to follow _ Tom’s 

steps. 

2. Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “Did he say anything about my old man?” said 
Chloe to Mrs. Shelby. 

2) “I want to show my old man the bills that baker 
gave me,” said Chloe. 

3) “I shall pay you wages for your work,” said 
George to his people. 

4) “Please pay the debt to his wife and children,” 
said George to the negroes. 

Discussing the Text 

1. George Shelby came back home. What news did he 
bring Aunt Chloe? How did she take it? Describe 
the scene in the house. 

2. George Shelby told his people, “When you think 
that you’re free, remember that you owe it to Uncle 
Tom.” Do you agree? Why? 

3. What do you think? 

1) What’s your opinion about the end of the story? 
Was it unexpected? 

2) Did you like the novel? What did you like about it? 

3) Talk about the main characters of the book. 
Whom did you like best? Why? 

4) What basic problems and ideas does the author 
touch in her book? 
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Vocabulary 


board |bo:d] n flocna; 6opT (icopabjifl); v caAHTbca (Ha ko 
pa6jib) 

brutal [ bru:tl] a 6ecHejiOBeHHbiH, ncecTOKHii 


abstractedly [a.*b'stra?ktidli] adv pacceflHHO 

account [a'kaunt] n cueT, OTueTHOCTb 

ache [eik] v 6ojieTb 

action ['aekfn] n AeficTBue, nocTynon 

adjust [a'd3ASt| v npuBOAHTb b nopaAOK, nonpaBJiHTb 

afford fs'fo:d] v no3BOjiHTb ce6e 

amid [s'mid] prep cpeflH, nocpeAH 

ankle ['aegkl] n jioAtoKKa 

appearance [a’piaransl n 3d. BHeuiHUH bha 

arrange [aremc^] v opraHH30BbiBaTb, AoroBapuBaTbca (o 

neM-To) 

article |'u:tikl] n 3d. Bemb, TOBap 

attic ['aetik] n uepAan 

auction [ o:kJn] n aynpHOH, ToprH 

average ['zevariibl a o6biKHOBeHHbiH, cpeAHHii 

axe [asks| n Tonop 

B 

baker ['beika] n SyjiouHHK, nenapb 
bandage ['basndids] n noBH3Ka 
bank [baepk] n 6eper (penn) 
bear |bea] (bore, born) v 3d. BbmocuTb 
beech [bi:tf] n 6yK 

betray [bi'trei] v npeAaBarb, BbiAaBaTb 

bid [bid) n npeAJiaraeiviaH ueHa na aytcpHOHe 

bitter ['bits) a ropbKHii 

blacksmith ['blaeksmiG] n Ky3Heu, 

blame [bleim] v BHHHTb 

bleeding [ bli:dir)| n KpoBOTeueHHe 


C 

cabin j'kaebin] n xHWHHa, jiauyra; KaioTa 
cellar ['sela) n norpeb 

chain [' tfein] n u,enb; o 3aKOBbiBaTb b peiiH 

change [tfeincfj] n H3MeHeHHe; CAaua; v MeHHTb(cfl) 

chilly [tfil] a npoxjiaAHbiii 

cholera [' kdara] n xonepa 

cloak ['klauk] n nnam 

closet [ klnzit] n uyjiaH, KJiaAOBKa 

coachman ['kautfmnn] n Kyuep 

coarse [kD:s] a rpybbih 

colored ['kAlad) a pBeTHoii 

come to ['kAm'tu:) phr u ouHyTbca, npnirrii b ce6a 

commonplace ['knmanpleis] a HnueM He npHMenaTejibHbiH 

conceal [kon'si:!] v cnpbiBaTb, npHTaTb 

cough [kof] n Kauiejib; v KamjiHTb 

creak [kri:k| v cupHneTb 

creature ['kri:t[a] n cymecTBO 

creek [kri:k] n pyueii 

crew [kru:] n 3Knnaj« (cyAHa) 

crop [kropj n ypoHcaii 

curl [k3:l] n jiokoh 

curly ['k3:li] a KyapaBbiH 

D 

damage [daemids] u noBpe>KAaTb 
debt |det| n aojit 
deceive [di'si:v] v obMaHbiBaTb 
deck [dek] n najiyGa 
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delicate ['delikst| a tohkhh, yroaeHHbiH 

deserve |di'z3:v] v 3acjiy>KHBaTb 

despair [dis'pea] n oTuaaHne 

determined [di't3:mind] a pemm’ejibHbiu 

disguise [dis’gaiz] v n3MeHaTb BHeuiHocTb, nepeoAeBaTb 

disrespect [ ,disris'pekt] n HeyBaaceHne 

disturb [dis'l3:b] v 6ecnoKOHTb, TpeBO>KHTb 

dome [daum] n Kynoji 

draw [dro:] (drew, drawn) v THHyTb 

draw out BbiTacKHBaTb 

draw up ocTaHaBJiHBaTbca (o mpancnopme) 
drawer ]'dra:a] n aipnK (cTOJia) 

E 

earn [3:n] v 3apa6aTbiBaTb 

easy |'i:zi) a jierKHH, ripocToii; adv Aerno 

escape [is'keip] n noder 

estate [ 1 'steit J n noMecTbe, mvieHHe 

evil [ i:vl] n 3Jio 

expect [ ik'spekt J v oacHAaTb 

extend [ik'stend] v BbiTarHBaTb, npoTarnBaTb 

F 

faint [feint] v noxepaTb co3HaHHe 

fair [fea] a aecTHbiii, cnpaBeAJiHBbiii; cBeTjibin 

faithful ['feiOful] a npegaimbiH 

fate [feit] n cyflb6a 

fault [fo:lt] n BHHa, npocTynoK 

feature [fi:tfa] n 3d. aepra Anu,a 

ferry [' feri | n napoM 

fire [' fa 1 31 v CTpeaaTb 

firmly ['f3:mli] adv TBepAO, peuiHTejibHo 
firmness ['f3:nines] n CToiiKOCTb, HenoKOJie6nMocTb 


fix [fiks] v HHHHTb; yjiaiKHBaTb; cocpeflOTonuBaTb (B3rji«A) 

flit [flit] v nopxaTb 

flourish [' flAri f] v pacpBeTaTb 

fluently ['fhnantli] adv 6erjio, jierKO 

ilush [ f IaJ ] v xjibmyxb 

forbid [fa bid] (forbade, forbidden) v 3anpemaTb 
fortnight ['fa:tnait] n ase HeAeJiu 
fortune ['fo:'tju:n] n cocroaHHe 
free [fri: ] a cboSoahbih; v ocBo6oa<AaTb 
set free ocBo6o>KAaTb 
frown [fraun] v CMOTpexb HeoAoSpuTejibHO 

G 

gather up ['gceda(r) 'Ap] phr v cobpaTbca c cwiaMH 

generous [djenaras] a BejiHKOAyinHbiii, meApaift 

gentle [d 3 entl] a thxhh, mhi'khh 

ghost fgaust] n np«3paK, npuBHAemie 

give up ['giv'Ap] phr v cgaTbca, ycTyriHTb 

glitter ['glita] v daecTeTb, cBepnaTb 

good-natured [gud'neitfed] a AoSpoAyniHbiH 

grief [gri:f] n rope, neaajib 

grind [graind] (ground, ground) v MoaoTb 

groan [graun] n ctoh; v cTOHaTb 

ground [graund] (popMa npoiueduiezo epeMenu om grind 

H 

handcuffs ['haendkAfs] n pi HapyuHHKH 
hand-mill ['hasndmil] n pyaHaa MejibHHiia 
harsh [ha:/] a jkcctkhh, cypoBbiii 
heap [hi:p] n rpyAa, nyaa 

high-spirited | , hai' spirit id | a ropaanii, HenoKopHbiii 
highway ['haiwei] n Sonbiuaa Aopora 
hug [hAg] (hugged) v odHUMarb 
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hump up ['hAmp'ApI phr v cropbHTbca 
hurt [ h3:t] u iipHHHHHTb 6ojib; SojieTb 

I 

indignation [, indig nei/n] n HeroAOBaHHe, B03MymeHne 

inherit [in herit] u yHacneflOBaTb 

insult [m'sAlt] u ocKop6nHTb 

iron I'aian] n 3d. yTior; v rjia^HTb 

irritate ['iri,teit] v pa3Apa?KaTb 

K 

kick [kik] v nHHaTb HoraMn; n ithhok 
kindly [' kaindli] a Ao6po>KejiaTejibHbiH 
knock [link] v cTynaTb; y^apHTb 
knock down cSuTb c hof 

L 

land [laend] v BbicaatHBaTbca Ha 6eper 
lantern [' laenton ] n cpOHapb 
lash [IreJ] n yflap xjimctom, naeTbio 
last [la:st] v A-^HTbca; BbiAepacHBaTb 
lawful |'b:ful] a 3aKOHHbiii 
lay [lei] (laid) v noaoacHTb 

let off ['let'nfj phr u npomaxb, OTnycnaTb 6e3 HaKa3aHna 

lie [lai] v I (lay, lain) neacaTb; II (lied) JiraTb 

load [laud] u rpy3HTb, HarpyacaTb 

look over [luk'auva] phr u npocMaTpuBaTb 

loss [Ids] n noTepa 

M 

manage (smth) ['mamict}] v 3aBeAOBaTb, ynpaBaaTb 
(ueM-ji.) 


manufacturer [,m£enju'fcektforo] n npeAnpHHHMaTeab, c]>a- 
6pHKaHT 

mark out ['ma:k'aut| phr v BbiflejiHTb 
matter ['masta] n pejio, npo6neMa 
mean [rni:n] v HMeTb b BH^y; 3HaanTb 
miserable [ mizarabl] a jKajiKHir, necuacTHbiii 
mistress ] 'mistris] n xoaanKa; mo6oBHHu,a 
mood [mu:d] n HacxpoeHHe 
moved [mu:vd] a pacTporaHHbiii 
muddy ['mAdi] a MyTHbih 
muscular ['mAskjula] a MycKyjiHCTbiii 

N 

neat [ni:t] a aKKypaTHbiii 

neckerchief ['nekatfif] n ineMHbm nnaTOK 

newcomer [ nju:'kAma] n HOBonpudbiBuiuH 

nigger [ niga] n epyti. Herp, aepHOMasbiii 

nightgown ['naityaun] n HOHHaa pybauiKa 

noble [ naubl] a SaaropoAHbiii 

nurse [n3:s] v yxaacHBaTb ( 3 a 6onbHbiM) 

O 

obey [aubei| u cnymaTbca, noAUHHaTbca 
open on |'aupan'Dn] phr v BbixoAHTb (Ha hto-ji), Becra 
(KyAa-a.) 

overhear ^auva'hia] (overheard, overheard) v HeaaaHHO 
ycabimaTb; noAcaymHBaTb 
overseer ['auvasia] n naACMOTpmuK 

P 

part [pud] v paccTaBaTbca; pa3jiyaaTb 

pass [pens] v npoxoAHTb, nepexoAHTb; npHHHMaTb (o jaicoue) 
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path |pa:0] n TponHHKa 
patience [pei/ns] n TepneHHe 
patient [' peijnt] a TepnejiHBbiii 
pick [pik] v cobupaTb 

pick up 3ae3J«aTb ( 3 a KeM-ji.) 
pitcher [pitfs] n kybihhh 
plump [plAmp] a nojiHbiH, nyxjibiH 
pop out [popaut] phr u BbicoBbiBaTb 
porch [po:tf] n Kpbijibii,o 
prayer [pres] n MOAHTBa 
press [pres] v xtaTb; HacTanBaTb (Ha ueM-ji.) 
proof [pru:f] n AOKa3aTejibCTBO 

provide (with smth) [prs'vaid] v CHa6ncaTb, o6ecneHHBaTb 
(ueM-ji.) 

R 

railing ['reilipj n orpajKAeHHe, nepHjia 
raise [reiz] v pacTHTb, BocrraTbiBaTb 

respectable [ri'spektobl] a pecneKTa6ejibHbiii, npHJiHMHbiH 
review [ri'vju:] n npoBepna, ocmotp 
rheumatism ['ru:m9tiz(o)m] n peBMaTH3M 
ride [raid] (rode, ridden) v e3AHTb (BepxoM, b MauiHHe); n 
nporyjiKa BepxoM, noe3AKa 
ridiculous [ri'dikjulas| a Hejienbiii, CMeuiHoii 
rifle ['raifl] n pyacbe 
rock [rDk] n KaMeHb; CKajia 
rub down ['rAb'daun] phr v 3d. BbiancTHTb 
runaway ['rAnswei] n berjieu,; a berjibiii, cbejKaBiiiHii 
rush [taJ] v bpocHTbcn 

S 

sale [sell] n npoAajfca 

save [seiv] v cnacaTb; HaKonuTb 


scorn |sko:n] n npe3peHHe 
scratch [skrietj] v 3 d. aecaTb 

scream [skri:m] n BonjTb, BH3r; v BonHTb, BH3HcaTb 
servant [ s3:vont] n cjiyra, cjiyncaHKa 
settle |setl| v yjia>KHBaTb 

settle down ycTpoHTbca, o6ycTpanBaTbca 
sew [sau] (sewed, sewn) v ihhtb 
sewing ['ssuitj] n uiHTbe 
shackles [ Ja?kls] n pi KaHAajibi 
shame [Jeim] n no3op 
shed [Jed] n capaii 
sheet [Ji:t] n npocTbiHH 
shore [Jo:] n beper (Mopa, o3epa) 
shrewd [Jru:d] a npoHHpaTejibHbiH 
shyly [ Jaili] ado po6ko, HeAOBepanBo 
sincerely [sin'sisli] adv HcapeHHe 
slap [slaep] (slapped) v xjionaTb, uuienaTb 
slave [sleiv] n pa6 
slavery [ sleivan] n pabcTBO 
slave-trader ['sleiv^reida] n paboToproBen, 
slender ['slenda] a tohkhh, cTpoHHbiii 
slight [slait] a nebojibiuoii, He3HaHHTejibHbiii 
smooth [smu:0] a pobhwh, raaAKHH 

sob [sob] (sobbed) u pbiAaTb, BcxaunbrnaTb; n pbiAaHHe, 
BCXJIHIIblBaHHe 

soul [said] n Ayuia 
spade [speid] n jionaTa 

spat | spa?t ] (popMa npouieduiezo apeMenu om spit 

speak out ['spi:k'aut| phr v roBopnTb, BbicKa3biBaTbca 

spit [spit] (spat, spat) u naeBaTb 

splash [splasj] n Bcnjiecn 

Spoil [spoil] V IIOpTHTb 

spot [ spot | n MecTo; ohtho, riaTHbiniKO 

spread [spied] n .id. noKpbiBa.no 
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spring [sprio] (sprang, sprung) v npwraTb, CKanaTb 
squeeze [skwi:z] v cjKHMaTb 
stable ['steibl] n kohjouihh 

stand [stasnd] (stood, stood) v ctohtb; BbiAep>KHBaTb; n 3d. 

«CTaHpnfi» (jKHjibe fljifl 6erjibix paboB) 
starve [sta:v] v rojioAaTb 
steady ['stedi] a ypaBHOBeiueHHbiH 
steamer ['stums] n napoxoA 
straight ['streit] a npaMofi; adv npaMO 
strength ['strepG] n cnjia 

strike [straik] (struck, struck) v y^apaTb, 6n r rb 
string | strip | n BepeBKa, niHypoK 
swamp [swDinpl n Sojioto 
swear [sweo] (swore, sworn) u pyraTbca 
sympathy ['snnpoGi) n couyBCTBHe, cocTpaAamie 

T 

tablecloth ['teiblkb:0] n cnaTepTb 

terrified ['teri,faid] a oxBaaeHHbin yjtcacoM 

tie [tai) v npnBH3biBaTb, 3aBH3biBaTb 

timid ['timid] a po6kmh 

tiredness ['taiadnas] n ycTaaocTb 

tiring ['taiorip] a yTOMHTeAbiibiii 

torment [tD:'ment] v Mymrrb 

torn [torn] a H3opBaHHbiH 

track [trazk] v BbicaeJKHBaTb 

trader ['treido] n ToproBeu;, KOMMepcaHT 

trap [tr<ep] n aanaAHH 

treat [tri:t] (sb) v oSpamaTbca (c kcm-ji.) 

tremble ['trembl] o Apoatarb 

triangular [trai aMjyjub] a TpeyrojibHbiii 

trick [trik] n yjioBKa, xnTpocTb 

tune [tju:n] n MejiOAHfl 


U 

uncommon |An'kDm3n| a HeobbiKHOBeHHbiii 
uneasily [An'i:zili] ado SecnoKOHHo 
untie [An'tai] o paaBaabiBaTb 

upset [Ap'set] (upset, upset) v onpoKHAbiBaTb; paccTpan- 

BaTb 

use up [ ju:z Ap] ph o H3pacxoAOBaTb 

V 

vacant ['veikant] a He3aHHTbiii, nycToii 
voluntarily |'vDbntarili| adv ao6pobojibho 

W 

wages [weic^s] n pi 3apruiaTa (pabonux) 
wagon ['waiyan] n noB03Ka, (JiyproH 
wait [weit] u 3d. npncjiyjKHBaTb 3a ctojiom 
watch over ['wntf'auvo] phr v oneKaTb 
weed [wi:d] n cophhk 
weigh [weit] v B3BeuiMBaTb 
wharf |wo:f] n npncTaHb 
whip [wip] n KHyT; o ceub KHyTOM 
whip up noACTerHBaTb 
whipping ['wipip] n nopica 
winding ('waindip) a H3BHJincTbiH 
wipe [waip] v BbiTupaTb 

withdraw (wicVdra:] (withdrew, withdrawn) o OTBOAHTb 
worth [w3:0] a ctohiuhh; HMeiomHii ctohmoctb 
wounded ['wiundid] a paHeHbiii 
wrinkle [ 'rirjkl| n MopipHHa 
wrist |rist| n aanacTbe 
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